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REPORT 


OS' THE 

INDIAN FAMINE COMMISSION, 


PART I. 

Peeliminaet. 

Instructions of tlie Secretary of State and Government of India.—Airungement of 
tlie Repoi-t.—Geograpliical Sketcli of India.—Population and Climate. 

The despatoii of the Secretary of State for India which 
directed the appointment of oiu’ Commission tlms stated the general 
object wMch he had in view—“ It is evident that the protection of 
“the people of India from the effects of the uncertainty- of the 
“ seasons will constitute in the f utme no inconsiderable portion of 
“the work of the Government. It is therefore a duty to collect with 
" the utmost care all informatiom which may assist future administra- 
“ tors in the task of limiting the range or mitigating the intensity 
of these calamities.” It was pointed out that information was re- 
quired principally on two classes of subjects. Of tbese, one would 
include all that related to the measures to be adopted where severe 
scarcity or famine had actually arisen, and would involve an inquiry 
into the results of past experience as to the best system of famine- 
relief, with special reference to such topics as the size and class of 
relief-works, the nature of the tests to be employed, tlie amount of 
wage, the quantity of food necessary to sustain health and strength 
in famiae-labourers, and the conditions imder which Government 
might interfere with the ordinary course of trade in the supply of 
•food in a tract suffering from famine. The other part of the Com- 
mis.siQlf ^ '~ T3iL[al i -y waa to bo clirootod "ttrtfae-~que3tion “ how far it is 
“possible for Government, by its action, to diminish the severity of 
" famines, or to place the people in a better condition for enduring 
“ them.” Under this head, the nature and extent of the protection to 
he obtained from increased irrigation and from improved communica¬ 
tions, the manner and degree in wliich they can properly be extended, 
and the question how far the saving in relief-expenditure might 
justify the construction of works not otherwise remunerative, were 
indicated as topics especially deserviug of careful consideration. 
Attention was directed to opinions wMch had been expressed that the 
effect of the tenure prevalent in Madras was to discourage the con¬ 
struction of wells, and that in some parts of the Deccan the progress 
of irrigation had been impeded by the poverty of the ryots ; and to 
the importance of ascertaining how far the facts supported such 
views. 

2. The Government of India, when appointing the Commission, 
somewhat amphfled the instructions conveyed in the despatch of the 
Secretary of _ State, and indicated -with more distinctness several 
topics which it was especially desirable that the Commission slionld 
investigate. 

, 3. Uirst, attention was drawn to tlie possible existence of pecu¬ 
liarities in the administrative system of particular Provinces, which 


Summary of Secre¬ 
tary of Stiita’s (los- 
patoh, dated lOlh 
January 1878. 


Para. 5. 


Para. 8, 


Para, 10. 


Para. 9. 


Para. 11. 


Paraa. 13—14. 


Para. 17, 
Para. 19, 


Government of 
India Eesolutiori 
(Public Works Pa- 
mine), ISth May 
1878. 


Effect of local influ¬ 
ences. 
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Para. 3. 


Para. 1. 


Para. 5. 


Character of 
Tvorfcs. 

Para. 6. 


Paras. 7—8, 10. 
Para. 9. 

Irrigation. 

Para. 11. 


Para. 12. 


Agricultural 
provement. 
Para. 13 . 

Communications. 
Para 14. 


might tend to assist or retard the action of Government in its strngo.ig 
with famine. With regard to the results of famincj it was pointed 
out that, though it might he impossible to ascertain exactiy the 
extent of the mortality directly attributable to famine, the Com¬ 
mission might obtain fairly trustworthy information as to the classes 
and sexes which especially suffered, the effect of famine on the hirth- 
rate of the country, and generally “how far local influences, peculi- 
“ arities of administration or tenure, climate, soil, water, density of 
" population, s^tems of cultivation, &c., have tended to mitigate or 
“ intensify the inevitable effects of famine.” It was also remarked 
that the inquii’y into the alleged unwillingness of the Madras ryot to 
expend money on means of irrigation, hy reason of the ryotwari 
tenure, might be extended so as to embrace other analogous questions, 
and that the task of the Commissioners would not he comqiletely 
discharged unless they considered such matters as the comparative 
power of the agricultural population in different Provinces to resist 
the effects of drought, their comparative wealth, and the relation, in 
each case, of their well-being to the varying forms of land-tenure. 

4. As regards the system of relief, after observations as to the 
commonly accepted necessity for applying tests of some land before 
giving relief, and reference to the importance of determining what 
those tests should he, and how they should he applied, the attention of 
the Commission was specially directed to the opinion at which the 
Government arrived after the famine of 1874, “ that large works were 
“ suitable at an early stage of distress, and smaller works suhse- 
“ qnently, as the necessity for them arises and to the policy laid 
down in the Viceroy’s Minute of 12th August 1877, that “ at the 
“ beginning of a famine, relief employment, at a subsistence-rate of 
“ wage, should be provided on large fully supervised works which 
“ wiU he of permanent use to the countryand the Commission was 
desired to report whether the experience of recent famines had tended 
to confirm or modify the policy thus defined, and especiaUy whether 
small works near the people’s homes may, under any, and what, cir¬ 
cumstances, be accepted as a part of the relief system. Further, in 
connection with this branch of the subject, many points were noticed 
1 elating to the system of relief to he followed in the future, and parti¬ 
cularly that of the proper extent and limitation of the duty uJrtEe" 
Government in respect to the supply, importation, and distribution of 
food required for districts suffering from famine. 

6. With regard to the second branch of the inquiry, it was 
pointed out that the questions of the degree in which irrigation may 
be looked upon as an efficient protection, of what has been or can 
be doiie_ by Government in this direction, of the actual effect of 
existing m-igMion, and of the influence of forests on the rainfall and 
the denudation ^ of the soil, had led to much controversy; and the 
Government^ desired that the whole subject should he exhaustively 
treated, special notice being taken of any defects of administration 
that may have contributed to retard the extension of irrigation in 
the less successful works of this nature. 

6. Another field of inquiry suggested was that of practical 
improvements in agi-icultnre, and of tlie best means of ffivin^ an 
impetus to the efforts of the State to encourage this branch of 
national industry. 

7. With regard to communications, we were desired to submit 
any information that might assist the Government in regulating its 
action as to the extension of railways, and in judging of the praoti- 
caliility of improiflng or adding to the internal water communications, 
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the reduction o£ cost of transport obtained by these means being 
of primary importance in the distribution of food supplies. Atten¬ 
tion was also directed to the difficulties which, during the recent 
famines, arose from the inadequacy of the existing railway staff and 
rolling-stock when subject to the abnormal pressure to which famine 
times necessarily giTe rise, and some other details of railway 
management. 

8. The Commission was further reminded of the recent deola- Propaomi reaponai- 
rations of the Government of India, that in future the responsibility 

for outlay occasioned hy famine relief should primarily devolve on 
the Provincial Governments, and suggestions were invited for develop- jg 

ing and facilitating the execution of the policy of the Government 
of India in this direction. 

9. Inquiry was also suggested as to any light which the history EGcetii ciisii-psa in 
of the distress of 1877-78 in the North-Western Provinces might 

throw on the question of famine relief, more particularly with refer¬ 
ence to the expediency of supplementing relief based on works by a 
proper system of village inspection, and of strengthening the suh- 
ordinate civil district agency for this purpose at a very early stage of 
threatened famine or general scarcity. 

10. Agricultuial statistics, gratuitous relief, and the restric- MiaGeiiancoua. 
tions under which it can be safely given, emigration, suspension 

and remission of revenue, deficiencies in the existiag district rnwa. 20 , si, 22 . 
organization with regard to the supervision of relief, and the rela¬ 
tions to be observed with Native States in famine management 
are, among other topics, expressly brought to the Commission’s 
notice. 


11. We considered that it would be impossible to deal in any 
satisfactory manner with the varied and difficult subjects thus pro¬ 
posed for our consideration without further information, more detailed 
and exact than could he collected from the Government records at 
our command. As to many subjects uo information was available : 
as to many others such information as could be had was deficient in 
accuracy or completeness, and light could be thrown on them only by 
means of-fiimfiuBguir y from the class es.-o£ peT.t;nTiR conversant with 
each. We thought, accordingly, that the first step towards a proper 
tulfiunent of the duty laid upon us was to ascertain, with all the 
fulness and exactness of wMch the case admitted, the facts with which 
we had to deal, and the opinions of qualified persons uiion them A 
carefuUy-comidered series of inquiries was therefore drawn out, aud 
each ot the Local Goverimeuts was requested to entrust the collection 
of the required information to the officials most competent to ffiTO 
valuable and trustworthy replies, and to invite quabhed non-official 
persons also to co-operate in like manner. The information thus col- 
lected has furmshed us with much very valuable knowledge as to the 
material condition of the people, and in many important dfiections 
serves as the basis of that iiortion of om- Eeport which deals with the 
admioistration of famine relief. 


Issue of inquiriBS liy 
the Commissiou, 


12 . 


The Commission decided to supplement and complete these 
inquiriK by visiting the several Provinces in turn, and there holding 
personal communication mth some of the best-informed local official! 
or other peisons of weight. The oral evidence thus taken, both as to 
the management of famine-relief and as to general administration 

th-^T^ody of^authority onwhich we 
ave formed our opinions as to the condition of tlie inlialiitants the 
best means of countoracting the results of famine and general I v nf 
promoting the well-being of the country. ’ geneially of 


Tour of tho Coin- 


nussiou. 
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Appointment oi ir- 13. Witli a view to tli6 inore tliorougli investigation of tlie 
m^«e™ various matters comiectecl with irrigation, especially in Orissa- and 

Madras, to wliich. the attention of the Commission had been particn- 
larly directed, we considered it desirable that a Committee of spe¬ 
cially-selected officers should conduct an inquiry on the spot; a-nd 
the Eeport submitted by tbem throws great light on the subjects. 

Plan of the Eepozt, _ 14. Before proceeding further in the discussion of the ques¬ 

tions referred to us, it will he convenient to state the order and 
general manner in which we propose to deal with them. We shall 
first give a concise sketch of the geography, population, and ohmate 
of British India, indicating generally the degree in which each part 
of the country is exposed to famine. Next we shall treat of the 
measures to be adopted for famine relief, prefacing onr conclusions and 
recommendations by a concise historical review of past famines, and the 
measures adopted to meet them. We shall then deal with the 
inquiry (to use the words of Lord Salisbury’s despatch) “ how far 
“ it is possible for Government by its action to diminish the severity 
“ of famines, or to place the people iu a better condition to endure 
“ them. ” This part of our Eeport wUl he prefaced by a general 
account of the country in relation to the social and economical 
condition^ of the people, the form of administration, the progress of 
material improvements, and other kmdred subjects, on the considera- 
atiou of which onr reply to this part of the iaquiry must be based. 
The Eeport will be accompanied by a detailed history of all the past 
famiues regarding which sufficient records exist, a model famine 
code, and appendices containiug a collection of discussions on cer¬ 
tain topics which call for fuEer consideration than would have been 
convenient m the Eeport, and selections from the evidence and 
dociuneuts of which we have made use. 


Brief geographical 
account of India. 


15. The total area of British India is about 1|- million square 
miles, and the population 240 millions. Of this nearly 600,000 
square nules, containing a population estimated at 50 nuEions, belong 
to the Native States not under British administration; the remainder, 
about 900,000 square mEes, with 190 mEEons of people, is under 
dhect British rules. 


Britisli teiTitorios. 


16. The distribution of area and population among the min —- 
cipal provinces under British administration is shown below.: 


Area in 
square miles. 


Population 
in millions. 


British Provinces 


"Bengal, with Assam... 
Madras ... 

Bombay ... 

Sindh 

North-West Provinces 
1 and Oudh 
Punjab ... 

Central Provinces 
Burma ... 

^Ajmir and Coorg 


Native States 
administered by 
British officers,.. 


i Mysore ... 
Berar 


200,000 

65 


140,000 

31i 


77,000 

14i 


47,000 

2 


106,000 

42 


105,000 

17i- 


85,000 



90,000 

2f 


4,000 

nun 

a 

2 

T 

oo q 

'OtiO^UUU 

- J-OOJ 

29,000 


6 

18,000 


H 


47,000 — 71 


Total 


900,000 191. 
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17. The area and population of the chief Native States not Native state, 
under British administration are as follows : 




Area in 

Population 


square miles. 

in millions. 

States of Rajputana 

131,000 

10 

Do. of 

Central India and Bundelkband 

89,000 

Qi 

Hyderabad (Nizam) 

80,000 

9 

Baroda 

m m t • • ■ • * • 

4,000 

2 

Native States iu Bengal (ebiefiy HiU. States) 

46,000 

24 

Do. 

Madras 

10,000 

34 

Do. 

Bombay 

66,000 

6J 

Do. 

the North-West Pro-vinces 

5,000 

1 

a 

Do. 

Punjab 

115,000 


Do. 

Central Provinces 

29,000 

1 


Total 

575,000 

49 


18. In considering the obligation to provide relief and pro- Trnots iu which the 
tection from famine for the population of Inflia, it must be borne in 
mind that the responsibility does not rest on the British Government iioasihio tor rehev- 
as regards the vast area imder Native rulers. Cashmere, Rajputaiia, “'s Umuis. 
Central India, the Native States in Guzerat, and the Southern 
Mahratta country, and the territories of the Nizam, have all in various 
years suffered from the visitation of famine, in the relief of whioh 
the British Govermnent has not been able to interpose otherwise 
than by advice,, except where the administration has temporarily 
passed into its own hands. Moreover, several of the earlier famines 
recorded in the historical part of our Report occurred in provinces 
which were not at the time under British rule. The districts in the 
Deccan in which drought has most frequently caused anxiety to the 
Government, and called for measures of relief, came under British 
adrninistration in 1818. The parts of the North-Western Provinces 
which famine has repeatedly attacked were ceded or conquered in 
1801 and 1803. The cession of the greater part of Orissa dates also 
from 1803. Bellary and Cuddapah, with the Carnatic districts of 
the east coast of Madras, were ceded at the beginning of the century, 
and Karnul was aimexed in 182-1. The Central Provinces passed 
under British administration partly by cession in 1818, partly by 
lapse in_ 1854. The coast territory between the Mahanadi and the 
Kistna rivers, known as the Northern Circars, was ceded in 1760; and 
the government of Bengal was not formally undertaken by the 
British until 1772. The Pun-jab was not annexed till 1848, nor Oudh 
tm 1856. 


19. India may be approximately described as lying half to the Tempaiutiuo. 
north and half to the south of the tropic. The whole country, except¬ 
ing a comparatively small fraction of mountain, is subject to very great 
summer beat. In the southern half, though the maximum heat is less 
than in the ^ north, the winter portion of the year is much less cold, 
so that the climate has generally a tropical character throughout the 
year, modified to some extent by the elevation of the central region 
of high land -^’hich rises to about 2,000 feet above the sea, while the 
pro-vinces of the north have a distinct season of winter cold, when 
the climate is that of the warmer temperate zone. 


Northern Provinces of British India occupy a great ; lub 

imbrokcn plain which extends from the Himalaya Mountains to the 3 
Arabian Sea and the Bay of Bengal, andis traversed by tiro rivers Indus vatad piateiiu, 
and Ganges and their tributaries. Of the central and southern region 
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tlie larger part consists of a billy j^lateau or table-land, roughly triangu¬ 
lar in shape, TV'hioh projects into the Indian Ocean. Of the western 
-PfinV of this plateau, the southern half forms the mountains known 
as the Western Ghats, which rise abruptly from the sea to an eleration 
that seldom exceeds 4,000 feet; though the Nilgiri Mountains, near 
the southern end of the range, rise to 8,000 feet; and the northern 
hn.lf constitutes the Aravah Hills, which separate Rajputana from the 
plain of the Indus. The eastern margiu is less sharply defined, is 
less in elevation, and has a greater breadth of low-lying land between 
its foot and the sea ; the southern part is known as the Eastern Ghats, 
and on the north it merges in the hills of Western 13 engal. The 
northern border of the plateau is stiU less sharply defined, and 
gradually declines in the north-west, where it breaks up into small 
hfils, and the line wliich separates it from the great northern plain 
can hardly he distingoishecl. 

Altitude o£ tue 21. The avopage altitude of this central plateau is about 1,500 

iiatejn. feet above tbe sea, being greatest in tbe south, where, in the Pro¬ 

vince of Mysore, it rises to 3,000 feet, and generally greater on the 
west than on the east, so that nearly all the larger rivers—the 
Eavei'i, Kistna, Godavari, and Mahanadi—run off to the eastward, 
the Tapti and Narbada alone flowing to the west. 

The Punjab and 22. The territories of the Punjab occupy the north-western 

siniih. angle of the great plain, and extend along the Himalaya west of the 

Jumna, up to the frontier of Afghanistan, also stretoMng southward 
a little beyond the point where the five rivers which give the name to 
the province unite in the Indus. The tract lying along the foot of 
the Himalaya is well watered, hut the rainfall everywhere decreases 
as the mountaiu range is more distant. In the southern districts 
between the Satlej and the Jumna there is barely sufficient rain for 
agricultural purposes, and here the failure of the monsoon has fre¬ 
quently involved the country in droughts. The districts west of the 
Satlej at a distance from the northern mountains are still more defici¬ 
ent in rain, and rely for their cultivation almost exclusively on 
artificial irrigation ; they are from this cause to a great extent uncul¬ 
tivated, for though the soil is believed to he fertile if supplied with 
irrigation, and the many large rivers that traverse the comrtry afford 
abundant water, it has till now been hnt partially ntihsed. Between 
the Punjab and the sea lies Sindh—a country almost wholly without 
rain, and almost enthely dependent on artificial irrigation from the 
Indus for its agricultru’e and its power to support its scanty popula¬ 
tion. But here, as in the Southern Punjab, the supj)ly of river water 
is not liable to such serious failure as to produce general loss of the 
crops, and famine from thought is hardly known. 

Tbe Nortb-Westera 23. The North-'Western Provinces and Ouclh form the upper 
^ part of the great plain of the Gauges to the west of Bengal, and lie 
between the Himalaya Mountains and the hilly border of the central 
plateau, the northern margin of which comprises parts of Bengal, the 
Central Provinces, and Rajputana. The average rainfall increases 
as we pass from west to east, and also as the Himalaya is approached.. 
In the tract lying along the foot of the mountains much rice is grown, 
and it is subject to severe losses of its crops, and has at various times 
suffered considerably. The region between the Ganges and the 
Jumna is now almost completely protected from drought by its irriga¬ 
tion canals. But the districts south of the Jumna below Agra are 
poor in soil, then’ rainfall is precarious, and little has been done there 
for artificial iiTigation; and this I’egion lias been severely afSicted 
whenever clronglit has visited the province. 
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24. Bengal, wliicli occupies the deltas of the Ganges and Brah¬ 
maputra, is flanked on the east hy the hilly regions which separate it 
from the valley, of the Irrawaddy, and on the west hy another hilly 
tract which forms the eastern border of the central plateau already 
described. This province, which is chiefly a great alluvial plain pro¬ 
ducing rice, is ahke the most populous and productive of any in 
British India. In the eastern haK of it drought is unknown; in the 
western half and the southern portion, called Orissa, there have 
occasionally been severe famines, due not so much to absolute failure 
of the rains as to their premature cessation at a time when the rice 
crop particularly needs water. Assam, lying along the vaUey of the 
Brahmaputra, is a tract which has never yet been visited by drought; 
it contains a vast area which wiLL in the future afford an opening for 
a great extension of cultivation. Sylhet and Oachar—two of the more 
eastern districts of the delta, and somewhat similar in character 
to Assam—are for administrative purj)oses united with that pro¬ 
vince. 

25. Between the valley of the Narbada and the southern border 
of the Punjab and the North-TV'est Provinces lie the Native States of 
Eajputana and Central India, occupying a tract of high and hilly 
land, and extending at a lower level to the west of this hilly region as 
far as the confines of Sindh. This "western region in its main charac¬ 
teristics is not greatly removed from desert. The eastern tract, which 
is a portion of the northern plateau, is not of any remarkable fertility, 
and except at the south-west angle, where the rainfall is compara¬ 
tively certain, is much exposed to the risk of drought which attends 
the failm-e of the south-west monsoon. 

26. The Central Provinces and Berar include the districts lying 
along the upper parts of the Tapti and Narbada rivers, along several 
of the northern affluents of the Godavari, and along the western 
feeders of the Mahanadi, Berar lies between the Central Provinces 
and the north-eastern portion of the Bombay Deccan, and forms the 
northern part of the Nizam’s territory, though administered by British 
officers. These districts, though everywhere more or less intersected 
by hills, include in many parts very fertile plains or valleys. The 
western districts of the Central Provinces lying along the valleys 
of the Narbada and Tapti enjoy a plentiful rainfall which has never 
been kno"wn to fail; and the oiily ti’acts which have ever suflered from 
drought are those to the north of the Narbada, which share the 
characteristics of the hilly region described in the preceding paragraph, 
and the eastern districts, which are contiguous and in their nature 
somewhat akin to Orissa. 

27. The Bombay Presidency, the north-west portion of which, 
Sindh, has been aheady described, includes the territory of the 
western coast from the’ limits of Madras to the frontier of Beluohistan, 
and the portion of the upland plateau of the Deccan which borders on 
the "Western Ghats. The narrow strip of lowland country between 
the Western Ghats and the sea is well watered, and where there is 
sufficient depth of soil is richly productive. The central Bombay 
districts on tbe Deccan plateau have a poor and shallow soil, and the 
portion beyond the influence of the heavy rainfall on the Glvats is 
exposed to severe drought, and has frequently suffered extreme 
distress. Khaudesh, which may be described as an extension of the 
Deccan at a lower level along the Tapti valley, has a richer soil. 
Guzerat is the still richer lowland region about the mouths of the 
Narbada and the other rivers which faU into the Gulf of Cambay, 
The Native States of Kathiawar and Kutoh have a poorer soil and a 
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The Native States of 
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The Central Provin¬ 
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Hyderabad. 


Madras and Mysore, 


Britisli Burma. 


Population. 


smaller rainfall than the British districts, and are therefore more 
liable to suffer severely from drought. 

28. Hyderabad, or the territory of the Nizam, is divided into 
two distinct regions. On the west the country is of the same charac¬ 
ter as the Deccan districts of Bombay, and tMs tract, especially at its 
southern edge, has frequently been visited by drought and famine. 
Tlie eastern part is more hilly, and sshares in the influences of the 
north-east monsoon. It contains numerous tanks and grows much 
rice, and no serious drought has been recorded here. 

29. The Presidency of Madras includes (1) a part of the Deccan 
plateau adjacent to the southern districts of Bombay and the territorv 
of the Nizam; (2) the region below this plateau, which occupies a 
broad belt on the east coast from Orissa southwards and a narrow one 
on the Malabar coast, and extends from the extremity of the Penin¬ 
sula to the southern termination of the table-land at the Nilgiri 
Mountains. The districts on the Deccan plateau are, along witli the 
Native State of Mysore, which occupies the southern end of the table¬ 
land, exposed to the same danger of famine as the upland districts of 
Bombay; and their tank system, largely developed as it is, fails to 
IDi’otect the crops in seasons of extreme drought. The eastern and 
southern districts of Madras lie under different climatic conditions 
from the rest of India, as they depend more for their rain on the 
north-east than on the south-west monsoon. They are protected by 
the artificial irrigation provided from the Godavari, Kistna, Kaveri 
and other smaller rivers, and a multitude of tanks, and they have not 
been so frequently or severely ravaged by famine as the country on 
the inland plateau. 

_ 30. British Burma lies on the east coast of the Bay of Bengal 

its richest districts being formed by the deltaic plains at the mouths 
ot the lrrawadcly and Salwen rivers. This province is by its peculiar 
conditions of climate believed to be quite removed from danger of 
drought and consequent famine, and is specially deserving of our 
notice as supplying a source from which a large provision of food- 
gram may always he secured for India. 

31. The 190 mflflons who compose the population of the British 
provinces, regarding wHch alone any trustworthy information can be 
given, may he classified roughly as follows according to their 
occujiations ; 


Agricultmal 

Traders 

Labourers 


56 per cent., or 106 millions. 


18 

ditto. 

or 

34 

ditto. 

16 

ditto, 

or 

30 

ditto. 

10 

ditto. 

or 

20 

ditto. 


Total 


190 millions. 


The laliomers, however, are mostly employed on the land, and 
many of the traders and artisans have small holdings, so that the 
numbers interested m ao-i.ip.nlf.in.Q m.Q T.n.,u-r _ 


reaUy much more 
The poxmlation of 


numerous 
the towns 


numbers interested in agriculture are 

than the above figures^ would show, j_ne popruarion of the towns 
(mcludmg under this title tonms with 5,000 inhabitants and upwards) 
IS about 14 millions, ot which 5i millions are collected in \he 44 
laipst cities. The rural population is therefore 176 millions and 
IS distributed among 490,000 villages, having on an average 3& hi- 

“ShT,-- “»'i“fro(ttepop,:aati„ni..on tUc aiemga of 
all Biitish India, 211 to the square mile. The laro-est nonnlntim^ In 
rm-al district is about 800 to the square mile, hut tiie \mmhers vary 
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oreatlr in different provinces and. districts, and tlie following table will 
'’’ive a sjeneral idea of tbeir distribution . 

Population of rural districts per 
square mile. 


Province. 


Punjab ... _ ■■ 

North-Western Provinces 
Bengal 

Central Provinces 

Bombay 

Madras 


Average. 

Greatest. 

Least. 

173 

532 

51 

378 

659 

109 

307 

778 

92 

97 

177 

45 

131 

501 

90 

226 

640 

118 


Of the rate of increase of the popjulation little is known at 
present. Tbe enumeration has nowhere been such as to be altogether 
free from doubt, and in only two provinces has more than one regular 
census been taken. In one of these, the North-Western Provinces, 
the rate of increase diu'ing the interval hetw^een the censuses appeared 
to he -52 per cent, per annum, aud iu the other, the Central Provinces, 
•33 per cent. 

32. The devastating famines to which the jorovinces of India 
have from time to time heen liable, are in aU cases to be traced direct- 
Iv to the occui'rence of seasons of imusual drought, the failure of the 
customary rainfall leading to the failure of the food-crops on which 
the subsistence of the population do 2 )e.nds. It is desirable, therefore, 
before iiroceediug to the discussion of the matters which will consti¬ 
tute the substance of our Report, to indicate what is Icnown as to the 
rainfall of the different parts of the country and its variations from 
year to year, and what prospect there is of rendering such knowledge 
practically available for the purpose of meeting, or avoiding, the con¬ 
sequences of extreme drought to which so many quarts of India are 
subject. 


33. The fluctuations of the total rainfall from year to year in all 
piarts of the country are very considerable, variations of as much as 
oO jjcr cent, on either side of the average being often registered. An 
oqhnion has recently heen qmt forward by persons qualified by their 
.scieutiflc knowledge to judge of such matters, that there is evidence of 
these fluctuations being in some measure synchronous with those 
periodical variations in the condition of the sun which are indicated 
by the varying extent or number of sun-spots; and the recurring 
cycle of about 11 years, with which prolonged observation has shown 
that the period of snn-spot variation on the average accords, has 
heen thus considered to correspond to the annual variations of the 
rainfall, the maximum and minimum of the one approximating in 
qieriod to those of the other. 


8-1, These views, however, cannot be said to he in any sufficient 
degree established, stiR less to be generally accej)ted by scientific 
authorities, or to be of present practical value. They have been con¬ 
tested on various grounds, sncli as that the evidence is directly op- 
p)osed to them, that the data are insufficient to establish any such 
geueral conclusions, and that the maximum rainfall in some cases 
coincides with the minimum suu-spot period and not with the maxim¬ 
um. On the whole, it is not possible for us in the present state of 
knowledge to say more than that the subject is one deserving of careful 


All Indian faiuiuGS 
caused by di'ouglU. 


Supposed poriodioily 
of lluotiiiUiona in 
the Riintall. 


Want o£ snflioiont 
evidencG on the 
subject. 
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investigation, and that it does not seem contrary to reasonable 
expectation that some relation should he established between the vari¬ 
ations of the rainfall from year to year and those of the conditions 
of the sun’s surface, on the heat derived from which, unquestionably, 
all terrestrial meteorological phenomena closely depend.^ For various 

reasons India is a country in which the investigation of this matter may 

he carried ont with especial facilities, and for this reason (though other 
grounds are not wanting) we would urge that, as the expense of such 
researches would be small, the measures which have recently been 
taken by the Government of India to carry them out should be con¬ 
tinued, and even extended in the future. Further information on the 
scientiflo aspect of this question will be found in the Appendix* to 
onr Feport. 

35. Although the existence of any true periodical or cyclical 
variation of the rainfall is thus left open to doubt, the general 
phenomena of its distribution during the progress of the yeai’, and 
over the different parts of the country, are sutficiently well establish¬ 
ed and rmderstood. A strongly marked yearly periodicity is every¬ 
where observed, the chief fall occurring, with few exceptions, in the 
summer months, between May and October, in the season commonly 
known as the south-west monsoon. On a part of the Madras coast 
on the east of the peninsula, heavy rainfalls after the cessation 
of these summer rains, in the months of November and December, 
at the beginning of what is termed the season of the north-east 
monsoon. In the more northern provinces, again, a well-marked 
season of winter rain occurs, commencing about Christmas and ex¬ 
tending to February, hut its eHeots hardly reach south of the tropic, 
and it has no sensible influence on the agriculture of Southern India. 
The main agricultural operations of the country correspond with 
these principal seasons of rain, and their relative importance is in 
a great degree dependent on the local distribution of the rainfall 
at the various seasons of the year, as the period and amount of rain 
differ much in the several provinces of India. 

36. The annexed map shows the general features of the dis¬ 
tribution of annual rainfall. The faU on the Western Gh§,ts and 
on the tract between them and the sea is very heavy, being from 70 
to 100 inches at the sea level, and as much as 260 inches on the 
mountain face exposed to the south-west rain-hearing wind.s. Along 
the east coast of the Bay of Bengal, and in the easteim districts of 
the Bengal Province, as also along the foot and outer slopes of the 
Himalaya throughout its whole extent, the rainfall is also extremely 
heavy, reaching 100 inches or more. Subject to these exceptions it 
may be said generally that the portion of India east of the 80th meri¬ 
dian has a rainfall of more than 40 inches, while the portion west 
of the same meridian has less than 40 inches. The region in which 
the fall is less than 30 inches includes almost the whole of the Punjab, 
a considerable part of the North-West Provinces, a large part of 
Rajputana and Kathiawar, as well as almost the whole of the Deccan 
and Mysore. In Sindh and in the southern portion of the Punjab 
and most western part of Rajputana the rainfall is extremely small 
and irregular, being less than 16 inches. 

37. Of the area in which the rainfall is below 15 inches it may 
be said that it is either actual desert, oi’ that agriculture is impossible 
without artificial irrigation ; and hence it has followed that whore the 
rain is least copious the population has made itself in a great degree 
indepiendent of the local rainfall. In the oppposite direction it is 
also generally true that where the rain is most abundant, exceeding 40 
or oO inches, the occurrence of such drought as will cause serious 
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scarcity is rare. Tlie region in which the average rainfall is between 
20 and 35 inches is that which snfEers most from droughts. Here, 
thouo-h on the average of years the rain is sufficient to support an 
ao-ricultural population, the greater deficiencies which reduce the 
qmntity below what is essential, as well as the smaller which serious¬ 
ly damage the crops, are so frequent as to lead to repeated seasons of 
scarcity of greater or less severity. 

38. The parts of the country which, from the abundance and 
certainty of their rainfall, or from other conditions of climate or 
their geographical features, are exempt from the risk of drought and 
consequent famine are—(1) the eastern districts of Bengal and Assam, 
which enjoy so ample and regular a rai nf all and such abundant river 
inundation as to ensure the safety of the crops in the driest years ; (2) 
Burma, which, like Eastern Bengal, is never without a rainfall or 
inundations more than sufficient for its luxuriant rice crops; (3) the 
narrow strip of country lying between the Western Grlffits and the sea, 
and the tract immediately eastward of the summits of that range ; (4) 
the upper valley of the Narbada; (5) Sindh, in which, owing to the 
very small rainfall, agriculture almost whoUy depends on artificial 
irrigation from the Indus, the supply of water from which never so 
far fails as to cause a general loss of crop. 

39. The tract which is most subject to drought includes (1) the 
western and southern parts of the North-Western Provinces and that 
portion of the Punjab territory which lies east of the Satlej; (2) the 
ivestem and northern States of Bajputana and of the central plateau 
which border on the North-Western Provinces; (3) the districts of 
Bombay above the Western G-hS,ts, and the districts of Madras above 
the Eastern Gh^ts, together with the southern and western region of 
Hyderabad and all Mysore, except the strip lying close along the 
Western Ghdts; (4) the districts of Madras along the east coast and 
at the extremity ©f the peninsula. The more detailed account of the 
known droughts of the past hundred years, which we shall give, will 
show how frequently the region whose total rainfall is from 20 to 86 
inches has been subject to severe scarcity, and that within it have 
occurred the great famines of 1837-38 in the North-West Provinces, 
of 1868-69 in Bajputana, and of 1876-77 over nearly the whole of 
the peninsula of Southern India. These droughts were mainly 
due to the failure of the south-west monsoon. The drought of 
1865-66, and some of the earlier scarcities in Madras, arose from 
failures of the rain of the north-east monsoon on the east 
coast, a failure which in 1865-66 extended into Western Bengal. 
The famine of 1873-74 in Northern Bengal was exceptional, and is 
an instance of a great scarcity suddenly arising in a region of 
abundant average rainfall. This drought arose from a premature 
cessation of the rain, aj)parently due to an abnormal extension to the 
eastward of the margin of the comparatively dry area of North- 
Western India. 

40. As at present no power exists of foreseeing the atmospheric 
changes effective in producing the rainfall, or of determining 
beforehand its probable amount in any season, such as would admit 
of timely precautions being taken against impending drought, the 
necessity becomes the greater for watching with close attention the 
daily progress of each season as it passes, for ascertaining with 
accuracy and promptitude the actual quantity of rain in aU parts of 
the country, and for forming the best and earliest judgment possible 
from the facts as they occur, whether the supply will be- sufficient or 
otherwise. Eor the present at least, so far as the rainfall directly 
affects the subject under consideration, these are the only precautions 
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tliat appear possible. Within the last few years a very satisfactory 
system of meteorological observations has been estabhshel all over 
British India, and in our opinion it is of primary importance that it 
shall be maintained in complete eflciency, and shall so far be 
strengthened and improved as to ensure the early and punctual 
supply of information to the Executive Governments, and to the 
officials in all departments concerned with the agrioultm’e of the 
country or the preparations required to meet famines, as to the 
actual progress of the periodical seasons of rain in all parts of the 
irrovinces for which those Governments or officers are respectively 
responsible. So far as it may become possible, with the advance of 
knowledge, to form a forecast of the future, such aids should be 
made use of, though with due caution. 

and amnng all classes 41. We are also satisfied of the im 2 rortanee of tire diffusion of 

inTndia. * moi’e souud aud accurate knowledge of the causes and mode of 
occurrence of the periodical rains, on wliich the well-being of India 
is so lai'gely dejrendent, not only among the officers of the Govern¬ 
ment, but also among all classes of tbe community. Any measures 
wliich the Government may find possible witli a view to tire jiublica- 
tion aud diffusion of such knowledge cannot fail to be liighlv 
beneficial. 


Piminea ot the lust 


r-iniuio ti 1802-4 


Famine Ebliep. 

Hi.story of past famines, their general characteristic.^ and consequences,—Review of 
former measures of relief.—General considerations affecting the administration 
of State relief.—Practical recommendations,— Systematised, action and adop¬ 
tion of a code.—Improved statistics.—Creation of an Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment.—Employment of the able-bodied.—Gratuitous relief.—Village iiiapeo- 
tiou,—Government action in respect to food-siqiply.—Suspension of land 
revenue and loans to the landed classes.—Local responsibility for the cost of 
famine relief.—Miscellaneous suggestions. 

42. _ Ecgarding tbe famines tliat occurred before the British 
ocoujjation of India not enough is Icnown to enable us even to make 
out a correct list of the years or the causes of these visitations. Some 
of those of which we find mention were due to war rather than to 
drought; m all yirohahility some have been altogether forgotten, since 
the object of Indian historians was generally I’atliei’ to record the 
fortunes of a dynasty than the condition of a people. Even regard¬ 
ing those famines^ which took place at the end of the last century in 
territories administered by British officers, the information is too 
scanty for ns now to define the area or the degree of the calamity, 
The famine ^ ni Lower Bengal and Behar was extremely severe, 
and it was officially estimated at the time that a third of the popula- 
millions) had died. In 1784 another famine whioli 
visited Uiiper India was probably even more acute, and certainly 
coverOTl a larger aim tlian that of 1780; but the country was not at 
that time under British jm’isdiction, and very little is Icnown of the 
facts of the case. In Madras 1781 and 1782 were years of severe 
Bcaioity, caused mainly by the devastation of the war with Hyder Ali, 
mt partly also hy drought. In 1791 a severe drought afflicted the 
noithern districts of the same Presidency as well as Hyderabad and 

Bombay, and in 1792 the famine there was 
occasion that relief-works were first opened 
by the Madias Government for the support of the famine-stricken. 

tlmre was a faUure of rain, severe in the Bombay 
y in Hyderabad, partial in the northern districts of 
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Madras ; this was followed next year by famine in the former case 
and by scarcity in the latter. In the same year (1803) a similar 
failui'Gj hut more decided, occurred in the North-Western Provinces, 
which led to a very serious and widely extended famine in 1804. In 
Bombay the effects of the drought were greatly enhanced by the 
ravages of the army of Jaswant Bao Holkar and the Pindaris in his 
train. G-rain was imported by the Government into Bombay and 
sold at a fixed price to the j)riblicj exportation being prohibited ■, and 
publio works and hospitals were started for the relief of those who 
flocked into the towns of Bombay and Surat. In the North-Western 
Provinces the tract severely afflicted was the country ceded by the 
Nawab of Oudh in 1801, and known as the Ceded Province, with a 
population of about 10 millions of peoj)le. It comprised the central 
part of the present North-Western Provinces. The measures taken 
by the Government of the time to relieve the distress consisted in 
making large remissions of the revenue, in giving loans and advances 
to the landowners, and in offering a hoimty on all grain imported into 
Benares, Allahabad, Cawnpore, or Eatehgarh. 

44, In 1806 there was a widespread failure of rain in the Madras I'limiuo of 1S07 iu 
Presidency, especially in the tract known as the Carnatic (which in- 

eludes the more Southern districts ljung along the East coast of that 
Presidency), and in the parts around Madras, though the Northern or 
Deccan districts were less heavily visited; and during the winter of 
1806 and the early part of 1807 the distress caused by this drought 
grew to he very severe. This was the first occasion on which we have 
distinct evidence of a fact which, as shown by later and more accu¬ 
rate observation, has cbaracterised all subsequent famines in India. 

Large crowds of emaciated people flocked into the town of Madras, 
attracted thither by the existence of a charitable association, and by the 
hope of pbtaiiung gratuitous help without limit. There wms a good 
deal of discussion as to the proper measures to he taken, .some autho¬ 
rities advocating the opening of works to give employment to the 
people close to their homes, others advocating the importation ol; 
grain by Government into the interior; but the mortality among the 
cattle prevented this being done. The Government at the ou1,set 
declared apinst any interference with private trade, but in the end 
they conceived it necessary to purchase, guaranteeing a minimum 
price to importers; wdien the famine came to an end tlirough the 
plentiful rain-fall of 1807, large stocks were left on band, and bad to 
be disposed of at a loss. 

45. The principle of non-interference with trade declared by r,uniL,c,. ot ismiii 

Madras was iollow^ed by the Government of Bombay in 1812-13 1 H 24.25 m 

when another drought occurred, entailing famine in Guzerat and the 

adjoining countries. On this occasion the Governor refused to 
sanction the prohibition of export, or to import grain on Government 
account, declaring lus hehef that unassisted trade, if left to itself, 
could do move to relieve distress and to effect an equable distribution 
of supply than Government could do with all its resources. The 
famine extended to Bajpntana, where it is reported to have been 
very severe, and to the trans-Jumna districts of the North-Western 
Provinces. In a subsequent scarcity of 1824-26, which, tliomrii not 
very acute, extended over nearly the whole of Bombay and the 
North part of the Madras Presidency, the same question arose ao-aiu. 

Mr. Mountstuart Elphinstone, W'ho was then Governor of Bombay, 
at first inclined to the policy of offering a bounty on imported grain, 
or guaranteeing a fixed minimum price to importers ; but after some 
cbscussiou he became convinced that it was wiser to adhere to the 
general principle of non-interference. Iu Madras the Government 
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similarly i^roolaimed their inteirtion of not interfering directly with 
trade, bnt offered a bounty on all grain imported from a distance to 
the distressed locahty. On this occasion the di-onght visited Madras 
in 1823, Bombay In 1824, and the North-Western Provinces in 1825. 

IB. The Madras Presidency was the seat of the next great 
famine—that of 1833, though on this occasion the Northern districts 
suffered most, and especially the Gantur District, in which the 
mortality was so terrible that this was known as the Gantur famine. 
The total population severely affected was about five millions, and 
the area al 30 ut 38,000 square miles. On tliis occasion the Govern¬ 
ment ajDpears to have been taken by surprise, and the severity of the 
calamity was not recognised till too late. Very little was done to 
relieve distress except by the distribution of gratuitous food in the 
towns to which the sufferers from starvation flocked. It was 
estimated that 200,000 persons died in Gantur out of a population 
of 500,000, and it was many years before the falKng-ofl: of the land 
revenue due to this loss of life was effaced. The adjacent parts of 
Bombay (that is, the Southern Mahratta comitry), of Mysore and 
Hyderabad, also shared in the calamity, tliough to a less degree. 
The drouglit of 1832 in the South was followed hy drought in Upper 
India in 1833, which produced scarcity, hut not famine, in the North- 
We.sterii Province,s. 

47. The year 1837 witnessed the first very severe famine 
of the century iu Upj)cr India. It affected the whole country 
between AUahahad and Delhi, being most severe between Oawn- 
pore and Agra, and it was also felt in tlie adjoining Native 
States of Pi;ajpntana as far West as Jaipur. The area of the famine 
was about 113,000 square miles, 50,000 of which were in British 
territory, and the population affected about 28,000,000. The cause of 
the famine was the almost total failure of the rains of 1836, follow¬ 
ing after some irregular, though 3\ot exceptionally had, years. The 
agricultural statistics at this period were very deficient; but the 
Government early took alarm, and set itself to consider seriously the 
principles on which relief measiu'es should he administered. The 
views then adopted were tliat the main duty of Govcimmcnt was 
to offer employment to tliose who could work, hut that the relief of 
the lielple.ss aud infirm members of the population was the business 
of the charitable public. Wherever there was a large demand for 
employment public works were to he opened at ^mry low rates of pay, 
hut without limit of expeuditure; at the same time, relief committees 
were fowned, and subscriptions called for to feed tlio.so who were un¬ 
able to work. Where the pressure on these charitable funds was ex¬ 
ceptionally great, some assistance was given from the ti'casnry, hut not 
a.s a matter of right, llemissions and suspensions of revenue w'ere 
freely granted, the remissions amounting to about Pi,s. 05,00,000, or 
nearly half the laud revenue demand in the affected tract. But loans 
and advances were discouraged except for the purposes of permanent 
improvements or for seed grain, as it wa.s held that they led the people 
to rely too little on themselves. There was immigration from the 
Native State.s, especially to Agra ; but it was more than coimteiqsoised 
hy the extensive emigration to Central India. Violent agrarian dis¬ 
turbances aud robberies of grain carts aud grain stores were so rife 
that the troops had in several cases to he called out. The statistics 
of the varioi3.s mea.sures of relief are very incomplete; but it appears 
probable that about 100,000 people were employed on relief works for 
several months at a total cost of about Bs. 20,00,000, and that on 
cliaritahle relief about Rs. 3,60,000 were sjDent. The I’ains oP 1838, 
though so late in coming as to cause renewed anxiety, were abundant 
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wlieii they came, and distress ended -with the harvestiug of the 
autumn crop. Prices during this scarcity rose to about three times 
their ordinary rate, hut they seldom stood higher than 20Ibs. of 
ordinary gram per rupee. They did not, as a rule, reach a height 
which we should now consider as indicating extreme tension, which 
may be put at about 16ibs. or less per rupee. Notliiug is knowu 
with exactness as to the mortality due to the famine. It was calcu¬ 
lated by Colonel Baird Smith, long after, at about 800,000; hut this 
is probably much under the mark. The extremity of suffering 
endured hy the population was such as to leave behind a tvidespread 
and lasting recollection of the horrors of the famine; and it was 
.some years before its effects ceased to he legible in the lessened 
hgm’es of the land revenue. 

48. In 1854 a famine, severe, though limited in area, visited isU’ 

the Northern part of the Madras Presidency; but its intensity was 

coiiliiied to the BeUary District and the South j^art of Hyderabad, an 
area of about 30,000 square miles, with a population of about three 
millions. The rainfall of 1852 had been light, and that of 1853 was 
extremely deficient. The harvest was reckoned at only half an average 
crop. Belief was administered only by means of public works ; but 
abundant employment was thus given—so mncli so that crowds of 
applicants flocked in from the Nizam’s dominions, and for about nine 
montbs more tliair 60,000 jieople obtained relief on those works. 

The supervision was at first exercised by civil officers, and was 
very lax but by degrees it was brought under the charge of an en¬ 
gineer, with special officers imder him, and the disci 2 :)lme and oiit- 
tiirn of work unproved, wliile the wage, which had been fixed too 
high, was cut down to a minimum rate. The total expenditure on the 
works was aljoiit Pls. 12,28,000. IVheu the famine was closed hy a 
ifientiful rainfall in the antumu of 1854, followed by a fair harvest, a 
valuation was made of the work done, and it was found to be worth 
about 38 per cent, of the money expended on it. The loss of land 
revenue and other iircome amounted to 42 lakhs of rupees, including 
the decrease in the receipts during the next Dvo years, which was due 
chiefly to the loss of cattle and the consequent inability of the people 
to plough the land. It was estimated that in the worst part of Bel¬ 
lary four-fifths of the village cattle had died. Nothing definite is 
known as to the mortality among the iiihahitants; but a census 
taken in 1856-57, in the imjjerfect form iu use at the time, seemed to 
.show that the usual rate of the growth of the population had receiv¬ 
ed a serious check. 

49. Prom the close of the famine of 1837-38, the NorthM^csfcern FuminQ ot isco-m 
Prordnees and the Punjab entered on a ]p6i’iod of good seasons and Nrirtii-Wost 
of agricultural prosperity untfi the mutiuy of 1857. In that time iSS,,. 

ot distm’hance much property was destroyed and much land remain¬ 
ed nntilled. The seasons of 1858 and 1859 were irregular aud uiifa- 
Tonrahle ; and in 1860 the monsoon was so extremely defioient that 
the antumu harvest was to a great extent lost, and the ground was 
too hard and dry to sow the winter crops. The winter rains also were 
entirely wanting. Although the absolute failure of the crops Avas 
heheved to hpe been as complete as in 1837, the area of this drought 
was very limited. It was intense only in the country between Agra 
and Delhi, inliabited hy about 5^ miUions of people; and its entire 
range extended in British territory to 19 millions of people and air area 
miles. Some of the adjoining Native States also 
sufiered, especially Alwar; but on the whole the area of distress Avas 
suiiounded to a remarkable extent hy countries enjoying much pros¬ 
perity ; for the crops in Bengal, Benares, Oudh, aiid tlic West part of 
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tlie Punjab were fully up to, and in some cases above, tlie average, 
"VVlietber from this cause, or, as it was held at tlie time, from the 
increased material prosperity of the coimtry, the sufferings from the 
famine were far less than those of ISSY-SS. One result of the small- 
uess of the famine ai-ea was an active emigration from the drought- 
stricken tract, in which it was estimated that half a million jreople 
took part. The Government early began to take steps to meet the 
expected distress. The principles of relief were the same as had 
been adopted in 1837, viz., that the duty of the State is to provide 
employment for those who can work, and of the puhhe to support by 
charitable assistance those who cannot. But both these principles 
were carried out in a more provident and thorough manner than 
before. Ten large relief works, selected as being of permanent uti- 
btv, were opened, under the supervision of professional oflELcers ; 
the labourers were not paid by the piece, hut at a low rate of daily 
wages, a fixed task of work being demanded in return. Besides these, 
minor works were opened to provide for the emjDloyment of people 
unable to travel far from their homes, the wages in such cases being 
given not in cash but in cooked food. Altogether about 12^- lakhs of 
rujiees were expended, and about 35,000 persons employed daily for 
a period of ten months on these w'orks. Gratuitous relief was mainly 
carried on at the expense of the chai’itable public, aided by contribu¬ 
tions from other parts of India and from England ; it was generally 
distributed in the form of cooked food to persons wbo submitted to 
the condition of residence in an enclosed poor-house. This system 
was first introduced ia JVEoradahad by Sir John Stracliey, who was at 
that time Collector; it was generally adopted throiighout the Nortli- 
"Western Provinces, and was believed by those who administered the 
relief measures to be not unpoijular among the people relieved, the 
opinions of the Native members of relief committees being, according 
to Colonel Baird Smith, unanimous in favour of it. In some cases 
aj)plicants were admitted to relief on personal inquiries made by com¬ 
petent committees, but relief at their homes was, as a rule, only given 
to those women of respectable position by whom appearance in public 
would be felt as an intolerable degradation. About 80,000 persons were 
relieved daily for nine months, by these means, at the cost of about 14 
lakhs of rupees. The distress was ended in November 1861 by the 
autumn harvest, which was a good one. This Avas the first occasion 
on which a famine formed the subject of a special inquiry; for 
during its progress Colonel Baird Smith was deputed to examine into 
and report on the causes, area, and intensity of the famine, the economic 
facts it disclosed, and the best measures to be adopted for its relief. 

1866 -67. 50- The drought of 1865 was felt along the whole Eastern 

coast of India from Madras upwards ; and it extended to some dis¬ 
tance inland, visiting Mysore, the districts of Madras above the 
Eastern Ghats, Hyderabad, the hill country in the South-West of 
Bengal and Behar; hut it was most intense along the coast in 
the districts of Ganjam and Orissa. The area severely aJIeoted in 
Madras was about 43,000 square miles, with a population of about six 
millions. The Madras Government and its ofheers had now become 
familiar with the warnings of famine and the steps necessary to meet 
it, and were prepared to start the usual machinery of relief works 
relief bouses, and public suhscriptious. But the distress was not at 
all pronounced, and in all probability would have 2 !)a.ssed off with little 
notice had not the rain-fall of the following year also, 1866, been so 
late as to cause general alarm and excitement, and so msufidcient as 
to produce a very inferior crop. It was not tiU June or July that the 
need ol relief became pressing, and works were then opened in consi¬ 
derable numbers under civil officers. Prices rose to an extraodinary 
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10 and 12 ibs. per rupee for rice being not uncommon, while 
coarse millets sold at 12 to 15 ibs. per rupee ; and the sufferings of 
the people in Granjam and Bellary were severe. Still, in spite of un¬ 
usually high wages, and the absence of task-worlc, the numbers em¬ 
ployed on relief works never were large, and averaged only 12,000 
daily for 15 months. Gratuitous relief was given to 31,000 persons 
daily for 16 months, mainly in the form of cooked food and in relief- 
houses, managed to a large extent on the system introduced by Sir 
John Straohey and made known by Colonel Baird Smith’s report. In 
Gan jam alone was there evinced any extreme dislike to this form of 
relief, and there only by the ryots and more respectable classes, to whom 
uncooked food was accordingly given. The prolongation of distress, 
due to the second failure of rain, caused the relief operations to last on 
till the next monsoon set in, in June 1867; the entire expenditure 
amounted to about 12 lakhs of rupees, of wliich two were contributed 
by the public and the rest fell on the Government. Not much is known 
as to the mortality; but the prolonged duration of high prices must 
have told severely on the population; and there are indications that 
the number of deaths in the last six months of 1866 increased by 
about 450,000, or was double the usual average. 

51. This drought fell with far greater intensity on Orissa, in Oriss 
Bengal, where, as no such calamity had occurred in the whole Pro¬ 
vince for nearly a century, it had to be dealt with by a body of 
officials necessarily ignorant of the signs of its approach, unprepared 
to expect it, and inexperienced in the administration of relief 
measures ; nor were the Native inhabitants of Orissa in any respect 
more aware of what was coming on them than the British officers. 

The area most affected was about 12,000 square miles, with a popula¬ 
tion of abortt four millions. The rainfall of 1866 was scanty and 
ceased prematurely, so that the outturn of the great crop of winter 
riee,_ on which the country mainly depends, was reckoned at less than 
a third of the average crop. Pood-stocks were low, hoth becanse 
export had been unusually brisk of late, and because tlie people had 
not been taught hy precarious seasons to protect themselves by 
retaining sufficient stores at home. When the harvest failed, so 
totally new to them was the situation that no one realised its meaning 
and its probable results. The Bocal Government and officials, not 
taking alarm and misconceiving tbe gravity of tbe occasion, abstained 
from making special inquiries ; prices long remained so moderate 
that they offered no temptation to importers, and forced no rednetio n 
in consumption on the inhabitants, till suddenly tbe Province was 
found to be almost bare of food. It was only in May 1866 that it 
was discovered that the markets were so empty that the jail prisoners 
and the Government establishments could not be supplied. But the 
Southern monsoon had now begun and importation by sea or land 
became nearly impossible. Orissa wms at that‘time almost isolated 
from the^ rest of Lidia; the only road, leading to Calcutta across a 
country intersected by large rivers and liable to inundation, was 
nnmetalled and nnbridged, and there was very little communication 
by sea, for wbat trade there was had hitherto been a purely export 
trade, carried on in tbe months of fine weather. No relief could be 
obtained from the South, where lay the district of Ganjam, itself 
^verely distressed. By great exertions, and at enormous cost, the 
Government threw in about 10,000 tons of food-grain by the end of 
November, and this ^was given away gratuitously, or sold at low 
rates, or distributed in wages to tbe starving population, saving no 
doubt many thousands of Lives. But meanwliile the mortality 
among those whom this relief did not reach, or reached too late, had 
been very great; and it was estimated that about a third of the 
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population, or nearly a million persons, had died. Nor did the 
troubles of Orissa cease with 1S66. The rainfall of the year 
was so heavy as to cause great floods in the niver Mahanadi; 
and while the harvests in all the higher lands were excellent, 
in all the low lands the inundations drowned the crop. In 
the ensuing year, 1867, after a brief respite during which 
hopes were entertained, which were not to he realised that the 
distress had come to a close, the work of relief had to be taken U 23 
again. Tlien, as an apjiarent result of the reaction following the 
want of foresiglit and activity in affording helj) in the preceding 
year, the relief ojierations were marked by a profusion and absence of 
check hitherto unexamjpled. Altogether about 40,000 tons of rice 
were im^oorted, of wliich even the lavish use made of it could not 
disclose of half ; and, while it cost four times the usual price, the 
residue had to be sold for almost nothing when the monsoon of 1867 
followed by an unusually fine harvest, had altogether put an end to 
the famine in 1868. The total amount of money expended in Orissa 
was about Us. 1,45,00,000, so that in this famine the relief seems to 
have been at once less efficient and more costly than that given on any 
jirevious occasion. 

52. The drought of 1865 was not confined to Orissa, hut extended 
also to Behar and Northern Bengal, Avhere, for a time in 1866, there 
Avas great suffering; relief-works were opened, and the gratuitous 
distribution of food, mostly in raw grain, was undertaken. But the 
system of rehef was defective and devoid of uniform organization ■ 
the wages given on the work, and the amount of food at relief 
centies, differed in every district, and the food was seldom given in 
sufficient quantities for sustenance. About 12,000 persons were 
employed on relief-works, and about 25,000 received gratuitous 
food daily for the four had months, Juno to Septem.ber. By that 
time the early autumn crop, which was unusually abundant, was 
harvested, and famine was at an end. The total expenditure on both 
the forms of relief was Bs. 2,30,000. There are no records of the 
mortality among the general population ; hut the police reported that 
about 135,000 persons died of starvation and of diseases arising 
from it. ° 


^ year after the abundant monsoon of 1867 put an 
end to the distress which had prevailed so long in the Eastern half of 

if « if® T fgreater part of Western and 
Nortti-Western Incha, and the drought was followed by one of the 
most widespread and grievous famines on record. The seat of its 
greatest intensity was in the Native States of Marwar and Bikauir 
and in A]imr. It was extremely severe in most of the other Native 
States (ff Ra^putana and Central India as far East as Rewah, in the 
tlie North-Western Provinces, in a small tract on 
the Northern edge of the Central Provinces, and in the llissar Division 
of the ; ^d it visited, though ivith less virulence, large tracts 

m the Centrffi Provinces, the. Avhole Western half of the® North- 
Western Provmoes, the Eastern region of the Punjab North of Hissar 
f ® Sutlej, and the Guzerat Province and North Deccan 

districts of Bombay. Altogether the area affected by tliis famiArwas 

of that ai-aa 

rains fafled so completely that the autumn 
Sw harvest m those parts) was almost entirely lost and 

what was worse, there was an utter dearth of grass for pasture or 
fodder, and in some parts of water, so that it was impossibte for the 
cultivators to feed their cattle, or for traders to import grain 0 ^^ 
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Inillocks or carts or by any other means than camels. Tims the com¬ 
munications of Eajputana with the adjoining country were as much 
cut off as those of Orissa in 1866. The only resource open to the 
people of the Native States was emigration, and they emigrated in 
enormous numbers, taking then cattle with them,—some Southward 
to JVIalwa, Guzerat and Sindh, some Northwards to the Punjab and to 
the Sub-Himalayan forests of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh. 

It was calculated that out of a million and a half inhabitants of 
Marwar a million had emigrated in this way. Those who set out on 
the first warning of calamity generally left their homes in good 
condition and found room for their cattle to graze; among those who 
climg to their homes till all their resources were exhausted and then 
fled, the mortality was very great; they were enfeebled by emaciation 
before they started, and found all the grazing-grounds occupied by 
the herds which had preceded them. The area sown with whiter 
crops was small, and the crops were poor and blighted. An epidemic 
of cholera broke out in April and spread in all directions with fatal 
effect. Little could he done to help the famine-stricken population, 

Eelief-houses were opened in the large towns and the British canton¬ 
ments, and many of the Chiefs exerted themselves to give employ¬ 
ment to the distressed; hut they had neither the organization nor the 
wealth to enable them to do this on any large scale. In Ajmir, a 
small British district surrounded by the Eajputana States, relief works 
ivere opened at the charge of our Government. But the number of 
applicants was so great that it was found impossible to exercise projier 
supervision, and the labourers were paid at piece-work rates. The 
result of this was that only the sldlled and able-bodied were taken on, 
and those most in need of relief were either refused admission or 
found themselves imahle to earn a hving. At last the civil oflicers 
had to open minor works to meet the wants of these classes. The 
rains of 1869 delayed their coming till the middle of July ; and then 
the survivors of the emigrants returned. But just when the fields 
began to promise a plentiful harvest swarms of locusts visited the 
country and devoured almost all the produce of the ground ; and a 
violent epidemic of fever carried off many of those who had survived 
the troubles of the past year. There was, however, abundant grass 
for the cattle, and a brisk rmportation of grain set in which brought 
dovra prices. At last a good spring harvest in 1870 put an end 
to the famine. 

p' ^ drought of 1868 affected nearly the same part of the Noriii-Wostorn I’ro- 
North-Western Provinces and the Punjab as had been visited in 1.860 ; Punj.ib. 

hut it was less severe, except in the Muttra, Agra, Jhansi and 
Lahtpur Districts of the North-Western Provinces, in the Westeia] 
half of Eohilkhand, and in the Hansi, Hissar, Eohtak and Karnal 
Districts of the Punjab. Elsewhere there was some return from the 
autumn harvests, though a poor oue ; and the winter crop, though 
sown on a reduced area, was so good that at one time it was thought 
that the famine would come to an end in Eehruary 1869. Tins 
hope was^ frustrated by the indirect effects produced upon the 
two Provinces by the intensity of famine over so great an area 
as tiiat of Eajputana, which raised prices to an excessive height and 
dramed away the diminished food stocks; while the influx of emi- 
giauts from those parts added to the severe strain on the charity of 
toe pubhe. The coming difficulty had been early foreseen by the 
Governments of both Provinces, and relief measures were planned in 
good time. In their general outline they corresponded with those 
which had been adopted on previous occasions ; hut there were certain 
alterations m the principles laid down. It was now declared for the 
first time that the object of Government was to save every life, and 
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that district officers would be lield responsible that no preveiitible 
deaths should occur. It was found necessary to depart, in some 
degree, from the old principle that it is the duty of the public to 
proTide for the gratuitous relief of the infirm and weak, seeing that 
so large a proportion of these were foreigners and not the local poor; 
and the Government declared tliat it would supplement private snh- 
scriptions hy whatever sum might he necessary for the support of 
persons incapahle of work. Eehef of this kind was given in the 
shape of cooked food, conditional on residence in a poor-honse, agree¬ 
ably to the system of 1861. Relief to the ahle-hodred was not con¬ 
fined, as in ISGl, to large works of permanent utility under profes¬ 
sional officers. There were indeed several of these, hnt there was also 
a larger number of minor works under civil officers, which, in some 
cases, in the opinion of those officers, had the effect of attracting 
people who were not in immediate need of rehef. "Wages were fixed 
at a very low rate, and orders were given to discourage piece-work, 
hut to induce the labourers hy constant supervision to turn out a fair 
amormt of work. In the North-Western Provinces about 65,000 
persons were employed daily for 12 months on works and about 18,000 
daily received gratuitous relief; the total cost was about Rs. 46,00,000. 
The Punjab expenditure on relief-works is not on record, but about 
23,000 received gratuitous relief daily for niae months at a cost of Rs. 
4,25,000, and about 3 lakhs of rupees of land revenue were remitted. 
The vital statistics in these two Provinces were at this time very im¬ 
perfect ; hnt the result given hy them indicates an excess mortality 
of about 1,200,000, due mainly, not to direct starvation but to diseases 
obscurely connected with drought and famine—cholera, smaU-pox 
and fever. 

66 . _ The North part of the Central Provinces (the Northern half 
of the districts of Saugor, Jabalpur and Damoh) was visited by the 
same drought; and there was a deficient rainfall in the South-Eastern 
districts (known as the Ohatisgarh Division) which mainly grow rice. 
Tire long duration of high prices and the influx of starring immi¬ 
grants also caused distress to the poorer classes in most parts of the 
Provincei The inhabitants, however, are at once too thinly scattered 
and generally too well-of and independent to he eager for State relief, 
and the numbers employed on puhho works or fed gratuitously were 
very small. The total expenditure, including advances for seed-grain 
and plough cattle, amounted to about Rs. 10,00,000. In Bombay 
the ramfall of 1868 was very light in Khandesh and Ahmednagar, 
whde great destruction was caused by inundation in Ahmedahad and 
Kaira; and these difficulties, followed by the general rise of prices 
and the influx of starvehngs from Marwar, caused considerable dis¬ 
tress though hardly amounting to famine. The total expenditure on 
rehef measures was about Rs. 6,30,000. 

67. The monsoon of 1873 was not abnormal during the three 
months June, Jidy and August, hnt in Northern Bengal it ceasefl 
prematiu’ely in September, and much of the winter rice crop, which 
ripens m November,^ was consequently lost. The Bengal Govern¬ 
ment, from inquiries instituted for the purpose, was led to believe 
that the inevitable effect of this loss would he to involve the inhabit¬ 
ants of a large part of the Province in a severe famine; it according¬ 
ly set about making preparations with the utmost enei'gy to carry out 
relief measures on a scale and with a thoroughness which had never 
been equaUed before. The pidnoiples adopted hy the Government 
were very dffierent from those accepted on any former similar occasion. 
It was considered that the operations of private trade could not he 
relied on, and therefore that it would he necessary to accept the 
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of proridiag the distressed districts with the whole quan- 
likely to he required. After elaborate estimates had 
heen framea it was decided, with the approval of the Government 
of India and the Secretary of State, to import 480,000 tons of rice; 
and the greater part of this stock was purchased for the Government 
in Burma, sent up-coimtry by railway, and distributed to dep6ts 
scattered over the famine area by the agency of Government officers. 
The estimates provided against every possible contingency, the fail¬ 
ure of contractors, murrain among the cattle, the recurrence of 
drought in the ensuing monsoon. Eelief was administered mainly 
in the form of employment on works and of gratuitous assistance to the 
infirm; but under rules which in their details were very ^erent 
from those previously followed. Tests were not to be stringently 
enforced in localities where the distress was excessive and widespread. 
In place of the self-acting tests which on previous occasions had 
been held to be useful and to some extent necessary, reliance was 
placed on personal knowledge, on tbe part of the relieving officer, of 
the applicant’s condition and wants. A large special estahhshment of 
inspecting officers was appointed, and the connt:^ subdivided among 
them, in the hope that, with the help of the resident zemindars and 
leading ryots, they might obtain such personal knowledge oi the con¬ 
dition of every village and its inhabitants. The intention having 
been formed of preventing loss of hfe at any cost, so far as practical, 
tests or restrictions were relaxed in respect to the wages, the amount 
of work done, and the character of the work offered; and sufficient 
money or grain for their sustenance was allowed to all comers who 
were prima facie in want. Cultivators were invited to take loans of 
money or rice repayable without interest. About 340,000 tons of 
grain were disposed of in the relief operations, a quantity sufficient to 
provide sustenance for not less than three millions of people for 
seven months. The famine area was estimated at 40,000 square 
•milpa, and the population affected at 17 millions. Of these, 738,000 
were employed on works for nine months, 450,000 received gratuitous 
relief daily for sis mouths, and 3,200,000 bought grain at low rates 
enough to support them for seven months, or received advances of 
grain or cash, large part of which was repaid to the Government. 
When aU pressure had passed away the surplus stock of grain left on 
the banfis of the Government amounted to more than 100,000 tons, 
the provision of a reserve having been designedly made when the origi¬ 
nal pm’ohase was effected. This had to he sold at a great loss, adding 
not a little to the total cost of the rehef measures, which reached six 
and a half million sterling, or as much as the total expenditure on all 
past famines in all parts of India from the beginning of the century 
up to that time. The result of inquiries specially made on the sub¬ 
ject was to indicate that no mortality whatever was due to the famine, 
and that the bountiful relief given did not have the effect of render¬ 
ing the population indisposed to return to their usual labours wbeu 
it ceased. 

58. Tbe failure of rain in 1873 extended also to tbe strip of 
country on tbe northern edge of the North-Western Provinces and 
Oudh Trhich corresponds in position with the most distressed tract in 
North Behar; and the loss of the rice crop was almost complete. It 
was thought necessary to take some measures for the relief of distress 
on the same system as that followed in 1868-69. In the Gorakhpur 
and Basti districts, where works were opened in Pebruary or March 
1874, although the wages were low, the disciphne was lax and the task 
shght, and the numbers employed rapidly rose to more than 200,000, 
On this becoming apparent, the wage was reduced till it provided only 
a bare subsistence, stricter discipline and supervision were introduced. 
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and tlie lalDOUiers -were no longer allowed to go to their homes at night, 
Shortly after this the rains set ia, and owing to these combined causes 
the great crowds melted away more rapidly than they had coUected, 
and it was found that there was hardly any one who really needed 
relief. 

1875-76. 69. The alarm raised in 1876 of a threatened scarcity in Eebar 

hardly deserves mention here, except as an illustration of the risk of 
over-estimating the effect of a failm’e of the rainfall where the 
means of obtaining sound knowledge of the condition of the country 
do not exist, and profuse expenditure has once been permitted. 
The rains ceased prematurely, much as they had done in 1873, and 
anticipations were expressed of a famine which should affect 17 
miUions of people, and be severe in an area inliahited by 8 millions; 
and large proposals were made as to measures of relief involving very 
heavy outlay. The Government of India, however, resisted what 
seemed to he a ];)remature alarm on the part of the Bengal Govern¬ 
ment, and further inquiries gradually narrowed the area of expected 
distress till nothing remained of it. Eventually prices ruled lower 
than in ordinary years in the very tract where severe famine had been 
prognosticated. 

1S76-78. 60. The great famine in Southern India, which has so recently 

come to an end, has been, in resjpect of the area and population affect¬ 
ed and the duration and intensity of the distress, the most grievous 
calamity of its kind experienced in British India since the heginning 
of the century. The failure of the summer rains of 1876 extended 
over about half of the Madras Presidency, the distress being most in- 
tense in the same tract, that lying above the Eastern Ghats, which 
suffered iu 1833 and in 1864. The scarcity was felt with great severity 
over the whole of Mysore (except the hilly tracts that lie along the 
Western Ghats), the southern half of the Hyderabad State, and all the 
Deccan districts of the Bombay Presidency. The area thus affected 
was about 200,000 square miles containing a population of 36 
millions.* But this great famine was not wholly restricted as to 
extent and duration to the effects of the drought of 1876. The 
monsoon of 1877 was a most irregular one. In the Southern 
Provinces it began late and feebly, but ended with an excessive 
downpour, which did great injury to the crops. In part of the 
Central Provinces, in the North-Western Provinces, and in part 
of the Punjab, the registered rainfall was less than any ever 
before recorded. The autumn crops were almost entirely wither¬ 
ed up, and the jjossibility of sowing the winter crops was only just 
secured by an extraordinary fall of rain in October, which occurred 
when almost ah, hope had gone. The calamitous season of 1877 was 
accompDanied by an extremely high range of prices over all India, 
due partly to the deficient harvest, and partly to the reduction of the 
food stocks through export from the Northern Provinces to the south 
and to Europe. These two causes together prolonged the distress ia 
IHadras, Mysore, and part of Bombay over a second year, and created 
great suffering among the poorer classes in the Upper Provinces. 
The years of faniiue were also exceptionally marked by a great mortal¬ 
ity, partly attributable to virulent outbreaks of cholera, small-pox 
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* Madras 

Bombay 

Mysore 

Hyderabad 

... ... 83,800 

... ... 61',000 

... 27,100 

... 30,700 

19,400,000 

10,000,000 

5.100,000 

1,900,000 


Total ... 205,000 

36,400,000 
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and fever. Thus, though the whole area affected hy the famine of 
1868 exceeded that of 1876-78, the area of great intensity was larger 
and the dm-ation of excessive pressure was longer in 1876-78. 

61. In the earliest stage of the famine a difference of opinion arose Policy 
between the Supreme Grovemment and the Governments of Bombay 
and Madras regarding the character of the rehef works to he set 
on foot. The Local Governments advocated large works of perma¬ 
nent utility, while the Supreme Government upheld the system of 
opening small and scattered works which should not involve the 
Administration in a large expenditure if the anticipated famine 
should not turn out very severe. These ohjections were, however, 
withdrawn as soon as the gravity of the impending calamity was 
realised, and at the same time, in January 1877, Sir B. Temple 
(selected on account of his experience in Behar in 1874) was sent as 
famine delegate of the Govermnent of India to inspect the distressed 
districts, and to communicate personally with the two Governments 
concerning the measures to he taken for the relief of distress. The 
instructions given him are of importance as showing the opinions of 
the Government regarding the natmn of their responsihihty for the 
relief of famine. The principle was re-affirmed that the Government 
would spare no efforts " to save the population of the distressed dis- 
" tricts from starvation, or from an extremity of suffering dangerous 
" to life,” hut they would not “ attempt the task of preventing all 
" suffering and of giving general relief to the poorer classes of the com- 
" muuity.” " Every one,” it was said, “ admits the evils of indiscriminate 
“ private charity, hut the indisciiminate charity of a Government is far 
“ worse.” The Government held that “ the task of saving life, irrespec- 
" tive of the cost, is one which it is beyond their power to undertake,” but 
heheved that “ from the history of past famines, rules of action may 
“ be learnt which whl enable them in the future to provide efficient 
" assistance for the suffering people without incurring disastrous 
*' expenditure.” The Secretary of State approved these intruotions, 
adding that “ in the interests of the distressed population itself, as 
" well of the tax-payers generally, the Government of India was 
hound to adopt precautions against indolence or imposition, similar, 

“ as far as the _ circumstances of India will permit, to those with 
" which in_ this country it has always been found necessary to pro- 
“ tect tbe distribution of public relief from abuse.” 

62. ^ Although the Bombay Presidency has had no serious Bombay, 
famine since 1812, it has frequently been visited by local scarcities, 
and the generally precarious rainfall of tbe Deccan upland has 
accustomed its officers to the prospect of famine aud the question oE 
relief. The Bombay Government had before them the records of the 
Behar famine of 1873-74, and were ready, when the monsoon failed 
signaUy in 1876, with a systematic plan of action. They resolved 
to relieve the distress almost entirely by large public works, and they 
at once selected several snob undertakings of permanent utility to 
he _set_ in hand. Eollowing the pohoy approved hy Colonel Baird 
Smith in 1861, they placed these works under the control of pro¬ 
fessional engineers, rejected the mode of payment hy piece-work, 
fixed the daily wage at a rate just sufficient to supj)ort the labourer, 
and rehed on supervision and discipline to get as much useful work 
done as possible, and they explicitly declared tbat relief should not he 
made attractive, hut should be so arranged as to secure to all a quan¬ 
tity of food just sufficient for a bare subsistence, with a slight margin 
labourers on relief-work struck against tbe wage 
and iett m large numbers, tlie Government refused to yield to what 
they considered unreasonable demands, ordering tbe district officers 
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to ■watch, o'vor the condition of the men on strike, and to see that they 
did not linger in their villages so long as to become emaciated. 'There 
was no du-ect interference of the Government in the supply of grain, 
except on a very small scale in exceptional circumstances. The numbers 
employed for 13 months on these works were 286,000, and the cost 
was 93 lakhs of rupees. There was no novelty in the management of 
gratuitous relief, which was organised in the villages as the pressure 
arose, the only point to notice being that it was considered unadvis- 
able ■to distribute it to people at their homes, except when bedridden 
or unable to leave the house. All others had to submit to the test 
of coming to relief centres to procure it. The cost of gratuitous relief 
was 10 lakhs of rupees, and the number relieved daily for 13 months 
was 33,300. Altogether the cost of the famine administration up 
to the end of 1877 was Rs. 1,14,00,000. Since that time there has 
been an unexpected prolongation of distress, the bad season of 1877, 
followed by a plague of rats, preventing the people from recovering 
as quickly as had been hoped from the depressed condition into which 
they had fallen; and the expenditure on relief in 1878 and 1879 was 
about 14 lakhs of rupees. Two and a quarter lakhs of land revenue 
were remitted, and about 30 lakhs suspended, of which about 14 
were stih outstanding at the end of 1879 ; and it is probable that a 
considerable portion of this sum will have to be ultimately remitted. 
The deaths of the two years 1877 and 1878 are estimated for the 
whole Presidency, excluding Sindh, to have been 800,000 in excess 
of the usual number. The population of the districts affected by the 
famine was rather lai'ger than that of the non-afi:ected distiucts; 
and in 1878 the mortality in the famine and the non-famine districts 
was nearly equal. The heaviest death-rate occurred in those districts 
to which there was no direct access by railway or water, being in the 
case of Kaladgi as high as 102 per mille for the year 1877. 


63. In Mysore the rainfall of 1875 had been very deficient, 
and the food-stocks of the country were largely depleted before the 
catastrophe of 1876 fell upon it. The failure of the harvest of 1876 
was extremely serious, not more than a third of an average crop 
being gathered over the whole province, and less than a quarter in 
the most a£3.icted par’ts. Tliis indicated a great deficiency in the 
food-supply which could only be met by ample importation. It was 
evident that the purchasing power of the people would be subjected 
to a severe strain, and that what was most required was the means 
of earning^ ■wages^ on large and well-arranged relief-works. The 
Local Administration was not blind to the danger, nor slow in setting 
on foot what were conceived to be sufficient measures of relief ; but 
the arrangements made fell short of the real requirements of the 
case. Proposals to carry out large works were at first discouraged 
by the Government of India, and no such undertakings were put in 
hand till the time for them had almost passed away. No alteration 
was made at the outset in the ordinary method of carrying out works 
under the Pubho Works Department, so that although someL-esh works 
were opened fhey were not adapted for any but able-bodied labourers, 
and the numbers thus relieved wei’e but shghtly in excess of those 
oidmarily employed. All other persons needing relief were consi¬ 
dered to be m charge of the civil officer, who was expected to 
employ them on mmor local works, such as were ordinarily carried 
on under civil officers, as close as possible to their homes. 

yarious causes these works fell into great confusion, and 
attorded no real support to the people, who gradually drifted into a 
^ate of emaciation m which they were only fit for gratuitous relief. 
Nor was the admmistration of this form of relief efiectual. Cooked 
00 "was given liberally at certain centres to all-comers, no conditions 
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of residence being imposed, and too little provision vi'^as made for 
medical assistance. Wlien tlie rains of 1877 again tlireatened to fail, 
and lield off during July and August, the crowds at tbe relief centres 
and tbe mortality became very great. It was in these circumstances 
at tbe beginning of September that the Viceroy visited Bangalore, 
and directed the adoption of a system of relief based on that followed 
in Bombay. The labourers were to be concentrated on large works, 
and the relief establishment was greatly augmented. A fortunate 
change of weather prevented the effects of these orders being practi¬ 
cally tested. Bain began to fall, and the numbers on relief dimi¬ 
nished at once with great rapidity. By the time the monsoon of 1878 
set in the need of famine relief was at an end. But it will be some 
time before the province recovers its losses, which have been esti¬ 
mated at about a million of lives, a quarter of a million of cattle, and 
crops the value of which would have been 9f millions sterling. The 
number relieved on works and gratuitously was about 150,000 for the 
11 worst months, and the total expenditure incm’red was about 70 
lakhs of rupees, besides remissions of land revenue which amounted 
to 28 lakhs of rupees. No du-ect importations of grain were made 
by the Government, the supply needed for the local gratuitous relief 
being purchased locally. 

61. The Government of Madras has not yet sent in any report Madras, 
on the famine in that Presidency, and we have not had the same 
facilities as in the cases of Bombay and Mysore in our attempt to trace 
the history of the distress and the measures of relief in detail. Tbe 
first peculiarity in the management of the Madras famine was that, 
following the example of Behar in 1873, the Local Government at an 
early period in the famine thought it necessary to provide against 
deficient activity of private trade, or the failme of the snpply of food 
in the less accessible districts, by jnu'chasing 80,000 tons of rice to 
he stored in places where the demand for relief was expected to he 
large; and at the same time they proposed to pnt in hand several 
large works of permanent utility. The Government of India 
disai)proved of both these steps, and decided, as already described, 
that at tliis stage of the distress minor local works which would not 
take the people far from their homes should he organised. The 
purchased grain was partly used for purposes of relief, and the 
remainder was sold at the close of the famine. A few large works 
were opened under the Public Works Department for the employ¬ 
ment of the famine-stricken at an early period, and others were 
started m the middle of 1877, but the greater part of the aimlicants 
were received on works under the supervision of the civil officers 
of the district. The scale of wage was fixed in accordance with 
hut somewhat below, the rates which had been adopted in 
Behar. Tlie numbers on relief soon became very large, and by 
January 1877 had risen to over a million. In that month, when 
Sir B. Temple visited the famine districts, he was of opinion that 
relief was given both on too liberal a scale and to persons who 
ffid not stand in absolute need of it. He advised the Government of 
Madras to reduce the rate of wages, and they adopted the scale which 
was being introduced mto_ Bombay, the amount of the money wase 
being made to vary with the price of food grain. ACter these 
changes, and on the introduction of stricter discipline, the numbers 
ou works were at first considerably reduced; hut they began to 
ris^e agam shortly, those on gratuitous relief rising at a still hi flier 
rate, so that the total exceeded a million in May, and readied 
the maximum figure of 2,218,000 in September. The effect of 
the reduced wage was a subject of considerable discussion and 
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difference of opinion, and it was strongly opposed by many of tlie 
officials, including tlie Sanitary Commissioner, as providing less than 
subsistence for tlie laboui'er. After the orders for its adoption had 
been in force for three months, the balance of opinion being nnfa- 
vonrable, it was abandoned, and a higher rate substituted at the end 
of May. At the same time it was decided that all weakly persons, 
and all who were incapable of performing 50 per cent, of a full task 
for a man in normal condition, should be removed from the relief 
works and supported at their homes ; and a system of house-to-liouse 
relief was introduced, under which a dole of money was given sufS.- 
cieut for the support of the pauper. The test of fitness was the 
certificate of the head village official, submitted to the village in¬ 
spector, whose proceedings again were under the control of the relief 
officer of the taluq^, so that opportunities for abuse might be mini¬ 
mised. In the end of August, when it became apparent that relief 
operations would have to be continued, at least till the end of the 
year on a very large scale, the Viceroy visited Madras, and after con¬ 
sultation with the Governor of that Presidency certain imjiortant 
changes of system were resolved upon, while the main principles on 
which relief was to be administered were repeated with additional 
emphasis. It was announced that “ a lai’ge scheme of useful public 
“ works Lmder departmental supervision should be the backbone of the 
“ rehef system,” and a great expansion of such works was ordered, 
combined with the restriction of gratuitous relief in their villages to 
" those who ai’e both incapable of work and without other adequate 
“ means of support.” The direction of all matters connected with the 
famine, which had hitherto passed through the channel of the Board 
of Eevenue and the Council, was taken by the Governor under his 
sole charge, who issued his orders directly to the district officers ; and 
a large additional staff of officers was introduced from Northern Tnfh'a 
to strengthen the supervising agency. These arrangements were 
hardly complete when, as in Mysore, the long-expected rain began to 
fall abundantly ; the hearts of the people revived, and they dispersed 
so rapidly that the numbers, which in September had been 2,218,000, 
had fallen in December to 444,000, and in March 1878 to 215,000. A 
considerable body of debilitated persons remained, however, on the 
hands of Government till the harwest of 1878 was ripe in October or 
November. The abnormal mortality of the two famhie years has 
been estimated at two millions, and there was a decrease of 800,000 
in the bu’ths of the two years 1877 and 1878 : nor did the effects of 
this decrease come to an end in the latter year. The average number 
of persons relieved was 787,000 daily for the space of 22 months ; 
and the total cost of the famine is estimated at eight millions sterling. 
The land revenue remitted was about 118 lakhs of rupees, and the 
outlay on relief about G75 lakhs. 

65. Towards the close of 1877 charitable contributions began to 
flow in from the j)nhlio in Great Britain and the Colonies, amounting 
in all to the sum of £678,512, and were of great service in relieving 
tbe distress of those not absolutely suffering from starvation or 
receiving rehef from Government. One quarter of the sum received 
was ahotted to Mysore, and thi’ee-quarters to the MCadras Bresidency, 
In distributing the grants, about two-thirds of wliich went to agri¬ 
culturists and one-third to non-agrioulturists, the object kept generally 
in view was to give to the recipients the means of re-purchasing the 
mplements of their trade or profession, and of starting again in their 
former seh-snpporting mode of life. 

66. In the Hyderabad State the famine was intense in the 
tongue of land which runs in between the Sholapur and Bellary 
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Districts of Bombay and Madras, and it was serere ia tlie wliola 
southern half of the country. Helief was given, as far as possible, on 
the pattern of the British administration by opening public works 
and centres where cooked food Was distributed. About 20,000 persons 
were employed and 10,000 fed daily for 10 months, at a total cost 
of nearly 11^ lakhs of rupees ; 32 lakhs of land revenue were 
remitted. 


67. In the North-'Western Provinces and Oudh the failure of The North-Westera 
rain in 1877 was more complete than any previously recorded, and Provinces, 
the autumn crop was almost entuely lost (except on irrigated lands) 
in all hut the eastern and southern districts of the Province. Bain, 
however, in October, enabled the winter crop to he sown over a very 
large area, and though the continuous rainy and cloudy weather in 
January and Pehruary injured it, yet the outturn was on the whole 
an average one. The Province was thus preserved from what would 
otherwise have been an intense famine. Arrangements for relief 
by works and in poor-houses were made early in September 1877, 
hut the rainfall of October and the briskness of field labour 
prevented many from coming to the works till December, when the 
winter rains put au end to the need of artificial irrigation, and thus 
threw out of work hundreds of thousands of people employed upon 
it. Large numbers then flocked to the relief-works under the 
pressure of high iirices. The spring harvest again offered emjiloy- 
nient in March 1878, and the people left the relief-works in large 
crowds, to return again in May, and to increase in numbers and despon¬ 
dency as the rains again, showed signs of holding off in June and July. 

In August, however, there was a plentiful downfall wMoh secured 
the harvest; the people rapidly disjiersed to their homes, and by the 
end of October relief was almost everywhere at an end. The total 
cost was about 20 lakhs of rupees : the average daily number on 
rehef-works for 12 months was 65,700, in poor-houses 13,760. The 
highest number on relief-works was in August 126,800, and in the 
same month the number in the poor-houses also reached its 
of 26,350. 


The Ifistory of this famine brings out some p)oints of interest. 
The relief-works were for the first tune placed more entirely imder 
the officers of the Puhlio Works Department, with little control from 
the local civil officers, and the effect of this was not good. Gratuitous 
relief was administered exclusively on the principle of giving cooked 
food in a poor-house at which residence was required, and this was 
found to he very unpopular, and some of the persons who accepted 
tliis form of relief were put out of caste. No system of village 
inspection was adopted, the distress not having been regarded as of 
such a nature as to require it. About a quarter of the land revenue 
(or 46 lakhs of rupees) was suspended at the end of 1877 ; hut when 
the spring harvest turned out a good one, the Government ordered 
arrears to be got in as far as possible, and by the time the autumn 
crop was ripe the coUeotions were deficient by about 12 lakhs only. 
Lastly, the mortality in the Province was extremely great, amounting 
to T^ry nearly double the average, in the 14 months from November 
1877 to December 1878, or to an excess number of about 1,250,000 
deaths. Small-pox, fever, and bowel diseases were the chief registered 
causes, and these epidemics were extremely virulent, hut doubtless a 
large portion of the deaths was due to the pressure of want. At the 
same time it is important to record that the amount of ordinary 
gram procurable for a rupee never fell much below 26 ibs. 


+1 monsoon of 1877 was very complete in 

tiie Pull] ah; hut the autumn crop is less important there than in 


The Punjab. 
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any otlier part of Indiaj and the rain of October made it possible to 
sow the usual area with spring crops. Moreoyer, the prececlmg 
years had lieen very prosperous, and the export of wheat, Ayldoli 
had greatly increased in the years 1876 and 1877, brought large sums 
of money to the province. The scarcity, however, became serious in 
some places through the height to which prices had risen in con- 
seq^uenoe of the famine of the south, aud hy reason of the influx of 
starving people fi’om Cashmere. The parts which suffered most from 
the drought were those districts of the Delhi and Hissar Divisions not 
protected hy the Western Jumna Canal, which are always among the 
first affected, and the hill district of Hazara, which had not been 
hnown to suffer in any earlier famine. The distress was, however, 
nowliei’e intense ; the ordinary measures were taken to supply relief, 
and with the rains of 1878 all fear of famine passed away. The 
mortuary returns, however, which indicate an excess mortality of 
about 340,000 above the average during the year 1878, afford reason 
for fearing that the high prices had a grievous effect on the poorer 
classes of the population. 

69. The following table shows in chronological order the years 
in wbioh the principal droughts since 1769 hdve occurred, and the 
provinces affected by consequent scarcity ; 


Tear. 

Area, of drouglit. 

' Area of famine or scarcity. 

1769 

Drought iu Bengnl. 


1770 

. 

Ibimino in Bongal. 

1782 

Drought in Bombay and Madras. 


1783 

Drought in Upper Indm 

Domino in Madras and scarcity in Bombiiy. 

1781 


Dainiiio in Dppor India .from tlio Kamnmassa 
to tho Satloj. 

1791 

Drought iu Bombay, Hyderabad, and Madras. 


1792 


Scarcity in north part of Madras. InteUES 
famine in Hyderabad and Southern Mahratts 
country. Severe famine iu Deccan, Guzerat, 
and Marwar. 

1802 

Drouglit ill South Hyderabad aud in Decoau. 


1803 

Drought in Ceded Provinco of North-Wostom 

1 Provinces aud iu Central India. 

Domino in Deccan and Hyderabad. 

1801 

t 

Painiue in North-Wostern Provincos Qud 
scarcity in Central India and liajputana. 

1806 

Drought in Central Districts of Madras, from 
Tnohinopoly to Nelloro. 


1807 

. 

Damiue in Oeutral Districts of Madros, 

1812 

Drought in Giizerat, Kutoli,’ and Kathiawar, ; 
and to some extent in Madras j also iu , 
Kajputana aud Central India. 


1813 

1 

Pamino in Kutcli and Katliiiiwtu*; intense in 
parts of Rajputana. Scarcity in parts ol 
Nortli-’Westeru Provincos and of Madras. 

1823 

Drought in Madras. 


182-1 

Drought iu Bombay ... ,,, 

Pamine in Madras, oliiofly in tho north. 

1825 

1 

Scarcity in Bombay, chiefly in Guzerat and Ihc 
Northern Decoau, 

1832 

Drought in Northern Districts of Madras, 
except Ganjani, in the south of Hyderabad, 
and tho Southern Maliratta districts of 
Bombay. 
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Year, 

i' Area of drouglit. 

i 

Area of famine or scarcity. 

1833 

1 

Drought in north part of Bomhay. in Baj- 
putana, and parts of Punjab and North- 
Western Provinces. 

Paniino in northern- districts of Madr.aa; 
intense in Gantur. Scarcity in Hyderabad 
and Southern Mahratta districts. 

1834 

1837 

Drouglit inNorth-Western Pro'vinoes,Eastern 
States of Bajputana, and south-east part of 
Punjab. 

Scarcity in North Decoan and Guzerat, in 
Bajputana, the Hissar Division of Punjab, 
and the trans-Juimia districts of North- 
Western Provinoes. 

1838 

Drought in Guzarat, Kutoh, and Kathiawar .. 

Intense famine in Central Doab and trana- 
Jumua districts of Noith-Wealern Provinoes, 
and in Delhi and Hissar Divisions of Punjab. 

1839 


Scarcity in Guzerat, B.ntch, end Kathiawar. 

1844 

Scanty rainfall in Deccan. 


1845 

1 


Scarcity in Deccan. 

1833 

Drought in Ceded Districts of Madras, in 
South Ilyderabad, and Sholapur and Kaladgi 
districts of Bombay. 


1854 


Pamine in Bellary. Scarcity in adjoining parts 
of Madras, Hyderabad, and Bombay, 

1860 

Drought in part of North-Western Pro-vinoes 
and Punjab, and neighbouring States of 
Bajputana. 


1861 


Famine in Upper Doab of North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces, m Delhi and Hissar Divisions of 
Punjab, and in adjoining parts of Bajputana. 
Scarcity in Kntoh. 

1865 

Drought in northern part of Madras, in South 
Hyderabad and north part of Mysore 5 in 
South Mnhratta districts of Bombay, in 
Orissa and Behar, and all Western Bengal. 


1866 


. Famine in Ganjam. and Bellary districts of 
Madras, in Orissa (intense), and in Belmr, 
Scarcity in all adjacent parts of Matlnis, 
Mysore, Hyderabad, and Bombay, and in 
Central and Western Bengal. 

1868 

Drought in Bajputana, trans-Jumna districts 
of North-Western Provinces, north and 
south-east districts of Central Provinces, and 
in Punjab from Jumna to Indus. 


1869 


Famine in Western Bajputana (intense), in 
trans-Jumna districts of Allahabad and Delhi, 
and Hissar Divisions of Punjab. Scarcity m 
adjacent parts of North-Western Provinces 
and Punjab, in Guzerat, ICutoh, and North 
Deccan, and in the north and south-east 
districts of Central Provinoes. 

1873 

Drought in North Behar and a part of North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh. 


1874 

. 

Famine in Behar and 'scarcity in the strip of 
North-Western Provinoes and Ondh adjacent. 

1876 

Drought in all Madras and Deccan, Mysore, 
and south part of Hyderabad. ’ 


1877 

Drought in Central Provinces, North-Western 
Provinces, and Punjab. 

Famine in Madras, Mysore, Bombay, and 
Hyderabad. 

1878 

' * 

Famine in North-Western Provinces and Casli- 
mero. Scarcity in Punjab. 


to 


1 Q^Q The foUowmg table, which embraces the period from 1769 Synoptical 

famines and S'“““ 
scaicities have occurred m the oluef provinces of India, the degree 

of intensity and the duration of each, the intervals of time between 
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Two uSiierisKs uwuutio m 

Tliree asterisks denote an intense famine. 

Taminestatistics 71. Tlie foUowiug taWe J pSLpd fof 

affected aaid tlie ntmffers relieved in eacl ot 1™? ^ rcmis- 
tliis century, the sums expended on relief o " jlrom 

sSns of the land revoniie, and the amount hy which the income . 
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The number of 
mines, aud the in-* 
tervalb between 
them. 


72. The first lesson taught by this review is that (except h 
Burma and the most eastern parts of Bengal, where the rgdn has 
never been known to fail, and Sindh, in which the population is 
wholly dependent on river-irrigation) hardly any part of our Indian 
Emphe has escaped the visitation of severe famine dming the last 
century, and that over considerable portions acute distress has 
recurred frequently. Taking all the 21 famines and scarcities 
recorded in the last 109 years in any part of India, the proportion 
is 24 years of had seasons to 86 years of good, or about two bad to 
seven good; in each case on an average one-twelfth of the population 
of the Wole country, that is, about 20 millions, may beapprox imately 
tji. ken as the portion affected, so that the result might he said to he 
equivalent to a famine or scarcity over the whole country once in 54 
years. Of these calamities, 8 may be classed as intense famines, 
9 as famines, and 4 as severe scarcities. 


Omitting severe scarcities, there have been 1*7 famines, affecting 
20 years, and occurring at an average interval of 6 years. 

There have been eight greater famines, affecting 11 years, and 
occurring at intervals which have varied from 2 or 3 to 40 years, and 
which average 12 years. Of these, five have occurred in the present 
century, and have affected 202 millions of people, so that each on 
on an average has been felt by 40 millions, or one-sixth of the popu¬ 
lation of India. As, however, one-fifth of that population is not 
under British rule, a corresponding reduction must be made from 
the figures above given in order to indicate the liability which falls 
upon our own Government. 

Liability o£ diner- 73- The liability of the several provinces to severe drought 
ent provinces to appears to be as follows: In Bengal, during the 110 years over 
' which our records extend, four droughts only have occurred, of 

which two were very severe. Previous to the Orissa famine, Bengal 
had enjoved complete immunity from famine for 81 years, and on 
this occasion, as well as in 1783-4, only the western parts of the 
province were affected. In the North-West Provinces ninp. 
droughts are recorded, of which two were intense and three very 
serious. The two greatest famines in this part of the country, those 
of 1783 and 1837-8, were separated by an interval of 53 years, but 
there was a frequent and highly irregular occurrence of less 
important droughts. In Bombay nine seasons of drought appear, 
of which two were extreme. In Madras there were eight snoh 
.seasons, of which two were excessive. Excluding Bengal, the average 
interval between the several recorded droughts, great and RTnn,11j m 
auy one province, is about 11 to 12 years, and between those of the 
severest type about 60 yearn, hut the deviations from these averages 
are very large, and the records are not sufficiently accurate to give 
more than approximate results. 

These conclusions may be otherwise summed up by stating that 
the Government of India must he prepared for tho occurrence of 
scarcity, in some degree of severity and in some part of the counti’y, 
as often as two years out of every nine; and that great famines may 
he anticipated at average intervals of 12 years. The danger of 
extreme famine in any one province or locality arises on the average 
not oftener than once in 50 yeai's ; though drought followed by severe 
distress must be expected as often as once in 11 or 12 years. The 
records are not of a nature to enable us to form any decided 
opinion whether droughts have recurred more frequently of hte 
years than fornierly; hut hearing in mind the far greater attention 
paid to these visitations recently, our general conclusion is adverse 
to such a supposition. 
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74. Wliatever may be the ultimate result of scientific discussion 
as to4he existence of a true periodical fluctuation in tlie rainfall, 
to whicli u'e baxe already alluded, we can now only conclude that 
no such tnowledge yet exists as to afford any ground for adminlstra- 
tive action based on well-founded anticipation of the quantity of the 
rainfall from year to year; and that whatever preparations we 
mate to meet seasons of scarcity, must rest on the presumption that 
though their recurrence is inevitable, they will come upon us with 
very little warning, and at very irregular intervals. 


75. It is manifestly important to form the hest possible estimate 
of the greatest area and largest population likely to he visited by 
famine at any one time. The experience of the past shows that 
seasons of drought do not occur simultaneously in Sonthern and 
Northern India, though some tendency is shown for a bad year in the 
north immediately to follow a had year in the south. No deficiency 
at once so serious and so widespread in its effects as that which from 
1876 to 1878 was experienced in various parts of the country had 
previously occurred in the century. The total area which suffered 
from famine in Southern India during 1877 was about 200,000 square 
miles, with a population of 36 millions. In the next year an area 
of 52,000_ square miles in the North-West Provinces and the 
Punjab, with a population of 22 millions, was afilicted by a failure 
of the rains, though it suffered to a far less degree. Distinguishing 
the three degrees of famine as intense, severe, and slight, the famine 
in Sonthern India was intense in an area of 105,000 square miles, 
inhabited by a population of 19 millions; it was severe in an area 
of 66,000 square miles, with a population of 11 millions j and it was 
slight in an area of 34,000 square miles, with a population of 6 
millions. Wliere the distress was but slight, the necessity for giving 
relief arose only in isolated localities, and the administration of 
famine relief on such a scale as to heed special measures was in 
practice confined to the tracts where the famine was intense or severe. 
Relief was afforded to 780,000 persons, or 5 per cent, of the popula- 
tion, of the more afflicted area in Madras for 22 consecutive months, 
and in Bombay to 320,000 persons, or 3^ per cent., for 13 months. 
The maximum number relieved during the worst month was about 
600,000 daily in Bombay and 2i millions in Madras, from 6 to 15 
per cent, of the population severely affected. 

In Bengal, in 1873-4, the area severely affected was 21,000 
square miles,_ and the population of that area was 10 millions: of 
that population about 10 per cent, received direct relief for an 
average period of 9 mouths, and the highest number in receipt of 
direct relief at any one time was about 20 per cent,, or 2 millions 
daily. 


f 1868-9 is the one which came nearest to that 

o± 1876-8 in seventy : indeed, it surpassed that calamity in extent, 
tor it covered the space of 300,000 square miles. It was intense 
over an area of 113,000 square miles, but of those 110,000 square 
miles were in the Native States of Eaj]iutana, and were thinly 
innabitcd, tke population of this tract heing only millions. The 
tamine was severe over 112,000 square mUes (only half of which 
was m British territory), and among a population of 21 millions, 
two-thirds of whom were British subjects. The famine of 1866-6 
ranks third in respect of the area it covered, and the population it 
affected was even larger than that in 1868-9, or in the Southern 
emnsiila in 1876-8, but the distress it caused was not nearly so 
grievous. _ The area of intensity was the Province of Orissa and the 
neighbouring districts to north and south, a tract which contained 


IrregiUarily of tlio 
reouvreuoe of 
droiights. 


Probable greatest 
area of famine and 
extent of relief. 
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Belation between 
drouglit and du¬ 
ration of famine. 


only 31,000 sq^uare miles, with, a population ol 6 millions, and the 
famine was severe in 50,000 square miles more, with milliou 
inhahitants. In the rest of the country afflicted by it the distress 
was slight, and bttle or no relief was oalled_ for. Hence, in spite 
of the wide area of the drought, this famine was loss generally 
disastrous than either of the two great calamities which succeeded it. 

Looting then to those parts of the country in which there have 
been the worst famines and the greatest distress, we find in the 
history of the past no case which has surpassed the famine of 1876-8 
in intensity; aurl it seems reasonable to conclude that it is not likely 
to be exceeded in the future, either in the extent of British territory 
affected, or in the degree of relief that will be required. On this 
presumption it may be estimated that the largest population likely 
to he severely affected hy famine at one time may he put at 30 
milfions. To arrive at the numbers likely to come on relief, we may 
safely take a proportion slightly lower than that of the Behar famiae, 
say 15 per cent., or fotu* and a half millions, as the maximum numher 
lik ely to he in receipt of relief in the worst months, and about 7 or 8 
per cent., or from two to two and a half millions, as the average 
numher Likely to require relief continuously for the space of a year. 
These proportions provide for rebef on a scale about double that 
actually given in Madras and Bombay in 1876-78. 

76. The duration of periods of scarcity (a matter greatly 
affecting their severity and the consequent cost of relief) is naWally 
connected with the length of the intervals between the harvests, 
or between the time of one harvest and the succeeding season for 
sowing, the greatest pressure being frequently relieved when a 
favourable rainfall has given practical evidence of the prospects of 
the coming crop being good. In Upper India, in the Central 
Provinces, and Bombay, and wherever the two harvests of the year are 
of nearly equal importance as regards the food tlicy produce, if the 
monsoon is so deficient that the autumn crop is lost, but if the 
spring crop can be sown over a fairly large area, the severity of 
the loss will be greatly mitigated, though it may not be wholly 
rebeved when that harvest is secured, but is liable to a partial revival 
as long as held labour is not required. If, however, the spring 
crop also cannot ho sown, the pressmn due to the failure will certainly 
be felt till the next autumn crop begins to ripen. In Bengal the 
great mater rice crop is the one liable to suffer from early cessation 
of the rain, and if it is lost the spring crop will afford a material 
alleviation of the calamity so far as regards Behar; hut in Central 
Bengal and Orissa hardly anything is grown at this time, and these 
regions will probably continue to suffer till tlie next year’s early 
rice ripens in September, and the prospects of the winter rice are well 
assured. In Madras and Mysore, if the crops grown under the south¬ 
western monsoon are lost, much may be retrieved if the north-east 
monsoon is good and fills the tanks and rivers, so that a largo area of 
rice land can he artificially irrigated; if this too fails, no crop will come 
in materially to assist the iJeople till the succeeding autumn. Experience 
shows that extreme pressure does not arise till local stocks have been 
somewhat reduced, and famine is thus hardly known to begin, as a 
consequence of a failure of the south-west monsoon, hofore the montli 
of Uovemher. Again, when the prospects of the next harvest are prac¬ 
tically assured, hope and credit revive, and reserved stores of food are 
released, and thus the effects of famine may he expected to wear off 
a month or two before the crops are actually cut. Erom these con¬ 
siderations it may be gatlrered that the pressure caused by drought 
in a single year will generally last for about eight or nine months, 
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and when the pressure is relieved in a shorter time, the recovery is 
proportionally rapid. A scarcity extending over two years is rare, 
hut the inten^sity of the auliering caused by such a famine is greatly 
aggravated as the period is prolonged. 

77. Prom what is known of famines in respect to which any 
materials for a detailed estimate exist, it is calculated that from a 
hnlf to three-quarters of the ordinary outtmm of the food-grain of 
the year has been lost in the tracts most severely Eiffected. It may 
therefore be infen’ed from the experience of the past that a year which 
yields more than 50 per cent, of a full crop will produce food enough 
for the population under the stimulus to economy caused by high 
prices, and that, talcing into account the grain stores and the pro¬ 
bable importation, there will be no such pressure as to require special 
measures of rehef. When the crop is so reduced that the whole out¬ 
turn of the year is diminished to 25 per cent, of a full crop, it may 
be taken as certain that intense famine will prevail. Great uncertain¬ 
ties, however, surround all estimates of failru'c of crops in such a 
country as India, and it may easily happen that the particular cir¬ 
cumstances of a province whl render the effect of a drought more 
than ordinarily disastrous. An estimated failure of even a third of 
the year’s outturn vdll always demand the utmost vigilance and- pre¬ 
paredness on the part of the authorities, as relief measures may at 
any moment become necessary. 

78. There is much diddculty in estimating in any precise way 
the effect of a short harvest on prices, but it may he said approxi¬ 
mately and generally that, in time of very great scarcity, prices of 
food-grain rise to three times their ordinary amount, so that whereas 
in ordinary years the price of the food-grain of the mass of the people 
may be from 20 to 30 seers per rupee (or 20 to 30 lbs. per shilling, 
equivalent to 26 to 17 shillings per quarter of 600 lbs.), in time of 
great scarcity it will rise 8 or 10 seers loer rupee (or 8 to 10 Ihs. j)er 
shilling, which is 63 to 50 shillings per quarter), and even higher. 
Much caution, however, is requisite in regarding prices as a sound 
standard hy which to estimate the severity of famine or distress, not 
only in making comparisons between periods and places considerably 
seijarated, but in all circumstances. It is a well-ascertained fact that 
l^rices which would he regarded as indicating famine in one part of 
the country are quite compatible with undisturbed prosperity in 
another. 

79. The figures given in the table in paragraph 7l show all 
that can now he ascertained as to the cost of the relief given to the 
population that has suffered in Indian famines. During the first 
quarter of the present century the position of the British in the 
country was not such as either to create any sense of a general obliga¬ 
tion to give relief, or to supply the means of affording it. During 
the next 30 or 40 years, as the country became settled and all 
branches of the administration improved, the sense of this obligation 
was developed and more and more fully acted on; but there can be 
little doubt tbat on many occasions the wants of the people were 
very incompletely met, and that much suffering and mortality must 
have ensued. Allowing for the cases in which no records exist, it 
may he estimated that for the first 70 years of this century about 
three millions sterling were spent in direct State relief, and a some¬ 
what larger amount was contributed as a remission of land revenue, 
for a total population rising from 100 to 200 millions. The far 
larger sums which have been spent more recently on similar objects, 
amounting during the six years 1873—1879 to not less than 14| 
millioirs in direct outlay and 2^ millions in loss of revenue, are still 
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small Tvlien. compared with the cost of the_ relief of the poor of 
England, which, for a population of 34 millions, amounts to about 
seven or eight millions in a single year. Eut relatively small as the 
amount expended in India has often been, the administration of even 
snch restricted measures of relief has, in the absence of a clearly 
defined set of principles and rules, and under the conditions which 
necessarily attend these measures, taxed to the utmost the powers of 
the Government. 

80. There is great difficulty in forming any trustworthy esti- 
mate of the mortality directly consequent on famine. It is only 
within recent years that systematic registers of deaths have been 
commenced in any part of India ; everywhere they are still yei-y 
incomplete, and in many cases hardly more than rough approxima¬ 
tions to the truth. In the two provinces in which more than one 
census has been taken the results are such as to show that much 
prolonged experience is required before any trustworthy generaliza¬ 
tions on the laws of life in India can he based on actual facts ; and 
all others are no better than speculation. No statistics exist as to the 
distribution of deaths among various classes of the people in time of 
famine, though it is certain that the labouring classes and village 
artizans are those that suffer most. The registers now kept suffice, 
however, to give positive proof of the greatiy increased mortality 
that accompanies seasons of scarcity, though conflicting opinions 
exist as to the degree in' which the two phenomena can he regarded 
as standing to each other in the relation of cause and effect. Great 
epidemics almost invariably foUow irpon seasons of severe scarcity. 
To some extent famine and pestilence are the twin-offspring of the 
drought, which, while it withers the crops, exposes the diminished 
water-supply to pollution ; and it may bo reasonably supposed that 
the atmospheric disturbances which prevent the occurrence of the 
summer rains, and those which follow as a consequence of the failure 
of the rains, such as abnormal conditions of temperature and humi¬ 
dity, may he hostile to human life and favourable to the spread of 
malignant disease. But, in any case, famine, if not the direct cause 
of epidemics, greatly increases their destructiveness ; inasmuch as 
if the peox)le are in an unfavourable condition—and there can ho no 
eouclition more unfavourable to health than that of being in want 
of food—^then this condition must have an influence, and in all pro¬ 
bability a very great influence, on the extent and severity of the 
prevailing sickness, by whatever name it may be called. The diagnosis 
of disease recorded in the vital statistics is, moreover, very incor¬ 
rect, and deaths arising from starvation are no doubt often attributed 
to other causes, such as cholera, small-pox, dysentery and fever. 
Eeath from famine is not as simple and easily recognizable a matter 
p was formerly supposed. The effect of chronic starvation is to 
induce functional morbid changes in the intestinal organs which, 
wffien they have gone to a certain length, are incurable, and which 
manifest themselves in symptoms that often imitate those for other- 
diseases. 

81. It has been estimated, and in our opinion on substantial 
groimds,''^ that the mortahty that ocem-red in the provinces under 
British administration dm-ing the period of famine and drought 
extending oyer the years 1877 and 1878 amounted, on a population 
of 190 millions, to 6;^ milhons in excess of the deaths that would 
have occurred bad the seasons been ordinarily healthy j and the 
statistical returns have made certain, what has long been suspected, 
that starvation and distress greatly oheolc the fecundity of the popu¬ 
lation. It is probable that from this cause the number of births 
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during tlie same period has been lessened by two milHons ; the total 
reduction of tlie population would thus amount to about seyen 
millions. Assuming the ordinary annual death-roll, taken at the rate 
of 35 per mille on 190 millions of people, to be millions, the 
abnormal mortality of the famine period may be regarded as having 
increased this total by about 40 per cent. 

Such a famine, however, as that of 1877-78 is almost unprece¬ 
dented in severity, extent and duration, and so great a mortality, it 
may reasonably be hoped, is likely to be of extremely rare recur¬ 
rence. Taking the famines of the last 30 years, as to which alone 
an estimate of any value can be made, it would perhaps be safe to 
say that from 1848 to 1878 the abnormal deaths winch occmTed in 
years of famine did not fall short of 10 millions. This would give an 
increased mortality of about 300,000 per annum, winch, spread over 
a population of about 200 millions, would be less than two per mille. 

Even if this estimate is an error to the extent of one-half of the 
truth, the effect of -famine would, when viewed in relation to the 
fluctuations due to other causes and to its ultimate effect on the 
growth of the population, be much less important than might at first 
sight have been supposed. 

82. The true significance of these flgures will be better appre- BeUion of tamino 
dated when they are considered with reference to ordinary fluetua- 
tions in the mortfility of the country. There is no doubt not only ™ ^ 

that the general death-rate when compared with that of England is 
high, but that it is liable to far greater variations. The yearly death- 
rate of many Indian towns (where registration can be more exactly 
conducted than in the country) appears from the reports of recent 
years to have risen occasionally for many months together to 
rates varying from 40 to 100 per mille, and even higher. In the 
months of September and October 1879 a mortality was registered 
in the North-West Provinces which in some districts suddenly raised 
the death-rate from its ordinary total of about two or three per mille 
per month to nearly 40, and the ratio for the whole province for the 
month^ of October rose from 3'4 to 10 per mille. The abnormal 
mortality had not whoUy ceased hy the end of December 1879, and 
the effect of this was that in the district that suffered most the 
actual death-rate of the year 1879 rose from an average of 40 to 118 
per mille, implying an increased mortality of 78,000 on a population 
of a million; and in the whole province the actual mortality of the 
year rose from au average of 23 to 45 per miUe, which indicates au 
increase of 924,000 deaths on a population of 42 millions. These 
rates are considerably in excess of those wdiich have prevailed in 
districts suffering most acutely from famine. In the worst month 
of 1877 the death-rate only reached 49 per mille per annum for the 
entire Bombay Presidency, and 60 per mille for the enthe Madras 
Presidency. If special ^stricts are compared, the highest rate in 
the worst month in the worst district of Madras was 13 per mille j)cr 
month, and in the worst district of Bombay it was 12 per mille ; in the 
two worst districts of the North-Western Provinces in 1879 it rose to 
the extraordinary height of 37 per miHe. Even these rates are 
exceeded hy some which have been reported at times in some towns of 
the Punjab. It is certainly to other causes than a defioieiioy of food 
that such mortality must in many cases he referred. In 1879, in the 
districts just referred to, no scarcity whatever existed, prices through¬ 
out the whole country were moderate, the autumn harvest had been 
good., and the mortality was attributed hy the sanitary 
authorities to a severe outbreak of malarial fever. We are tliercfore 
forced to conclude tliat the population of India is exposed continually 
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to destructive agencies, -wliicli under more favoumble conditions 
rnigiit be regarded as preventible, but against wbicb society lias at 
present neitber tlie means nor the knowledge necessary to secure its 
protection. Large numbers of the people live in so primitive a 
condition irrespective of anything that can properly he called poverty, 
as to render them liable to diseases against which they have no effec¬ 
tual remedy or defence. Epidemics may sweep them off by tens of 
thousands without attracting attention, because these agencies are 
incessantly at work. Famine, which intensifles their activity, is more 
conspicuous from its less regular recurrence, but it is really only one, 
and perhaps not the most deadly, of numerous influences "by which at 
present human life among the people of India is cut short, and which 
can be effectually counteracted only by the general advance of society 
in wealth, knowledge, and m aterial resources. 

The possibility o£ 83. In these circumstauces the hope that any human endeavours 
S™mine° Will altogether prevent an increase of mortality during a severe 
famine is untenable. It is impossible for the State entirely to coun¬ 
teract the effect of high prices, the cessation of wages, the disturbance 
of the ordinary routine of hfe, the general results of shortened food- 
sitpply to milhons of people. No imaginable system of relief will 
completely meet aU the various degrees of privation and suffering 
which a famine produces, and which are all more or less prejudicial 
to the pubhc health and life, though many are too indefinite and 
obscure to be dealt with by any machinery of official charity, how¬ 
ever elaborate and well contrived. There must always be suffering 
and want which will escape notice; and however extensive bo the 
measures of public aid, and however reasonable be the terms on which 
it is offered, there will always be classes who, from fixed habits or 
social institutions of various sorts, or from theh’ personal character 
or ignorance, will neither help themselves nor bo helped, and who, 
though they suffer from extreme want, will linger on without apply¬ 
ing for or accepting rehef till it is too late to save their lives. 

Eeeupevative power 84. But great as is the loss of life which has attended these 
0 le ooun ry. terrible visitations, we are not without hope that their effects wiU in 
futm’e be gradually diminished in intensity, partly by the more 
efficient character of the I’elief given, partly by the extension of the 
means of communication and development of internal trade, and 
partly by that greater preparedness of the peoj^le to meet them which 
grows from the Increase of thrift and resourccfnlness, and the accu- 
mnlation of capital due to a settled and civilised Government. It is, 
we believe, demonstrable that the effects produced by tbo famine of 
1876-78 on tbe general prosperity of the country have been less dis¬ 
astrous than those of former calamities, none of which were more 
grievous, and most of which were not to he compared to it in severity. 
The famine of 1770 resulted in widespread desolation of the most 
afliictecl districts, so that we read of ” depopulation and ruin”, “ the 
thinness of^ the inhahitants”, " many hundreds of villages entirely 
depopulated , “ half the royts credibly reported to bave"perished”, and 
a complete disorganisation among the landed classes which lasted for 
many years The famine of 1803 struck such a blow at tlie pros¬ 
perity of Khaudesh and_ Ahmednagar that even in 1867 the traces of 
it's ravages were still visible in the ruins of deserted villages wliich 
had not been re-popnlated. In the famine of 1833 so much land went 
out of cultivation in the Gantom’ District that even in I860 the land 
1 three-fourths of what it had been in 1832. In 

l8d/, in the North-Western Provinces, “ the pressure was so great 
tiiat tile ordinary bonds of society seemed to be broken by it. In 
1841, the stiff deserted lands and abandoned bouses” iii the Etawah 
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District boro evidence to the devastation and waste of life, and during 
the nest five years the land revenue contmued to be less by 12 per 
cent, than in the period preceding the famine. Colonel Baird Smith, 
from whom the above quotation is made, testified that similar 
effects were hardly noticeable in 1860-61, and this he attributed to the 
increased power of- resistance and self-support among the landowners 
following tire introduction of long-term settlements, which dated 
from about 1810. Still more remarkable are the facts recorded in the 
agricrdtural statistics of Bombay and Madras for the year 1877-78. 

In Madras the area occupied exceeded by 50,000 acres that of 1871- 

75, and the land revenue was eight lakhs of rupees in excess of the 

average demand before the famine. In Bombay there was an actual 

increase of 70,000 acres of revenue-paymg occujiicd land in excess of 

the previous year, and the land revenue was increased by one lakh 

over that of 1876-77, and by 1^ lakhs over the average of the last 10 

years. “ Thus”, as the Secretary of State remarked, “ in a year itself 

“of deficiency of crops, depression of trade, and general unlicalthi- Hoapiitoh, rcr. 

“ ness which immediately succeeded the most calamitous famine of 

“ modern times, the facts testify to a remarkable development of tlie 

“ power of the agricultm’al classes to resist and recover from the effects 

“ of unfavourable seasons”. We may hope that the same recuperative 

power of the country will manifest itself more and more clearly 

in future ; and that it will, by degrees, extend from the landowning 

classes to all parts of the population. 

85. Wenowjiass to the consideration of the general character cerfaiiu.v uf i,ho vc- 
of the action of the Government in times of famine. A very long oun-cncooftiimiiK!. 
period elapsed before the conviction was attained that Indian famines 
are necessarily reemring calamities, against winch such precautions 
as are possible must be taken beforemind, and that it is the duty of 
the Government to do its utmost in devising some means of protecting 
the country, and to persevere in its attempts till some solution of the 
problem has been obtained. This result was no doubt due to the 
almost total abseuce, until within comparatively recent times of trust¬ 
worthy statistical Imowledge as to the numbers of the people, the rates 
of theh deaths and births, and the influence on these rates of epideiuio 
fcease or_local distress, combined with an equally insufficient insight 
into their economical condition, and particularly an absence of 
agTiculfcural statistics in an accessible form. We fear that even yet 
the vast importance of knowledge of this description is but imper¬ 
fectly appreciated in many quarters. The waut of it has been 
exi)erienced by us in almost every part of our iiiqairies, and we feel 
it to be necessary thusymphatioally to call attention to tlie -suhiect, 
as such knowledge is, in our opinion, one of the principal instruments 
on which the Government must rely in preparing for its oonfliot 
with famine. 

86; An equally remarkable change in the maniaor of viewing nisioiieni Rketuii or 
the obligations of the Government in dealing with famines is indi- 
catecl by a comparison of the measiu’cs of relief offered to the country 
60 years ago with those now considered necessary. This change has 
been the dhect consequence of a greatly increased knowledge of the 
real condition of the people. As the officers of the Government have 
gradiially become more alive to the actual consequences of extreme 
scarcity and to their terrible character, and have painfully obtained 
by experience an insight into the manner in which these calamities 
arise and in which they are to he met, in the same proportion has the 
sense of the grave duty that rests upon the State to avert the results 
of famine been quickened and the action of the Government stimu¬ 
lated. No sterner warning could be given of the paramount necessity 
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of olitaining a true knowledge of tke condition of the great popula¬ 
tion which we have nndert^en to govern in British India, thaii is to 
he found in the history of the famines that have desolated it. We 
must not permit ourselves to he deceived by the vain hope that the 
famines of recent years have been more difficult to deal with than 
those of the past, nor have we any right to suggest that those who 
have gone before us were less humane than ourselves, for there is 
direct evidence to the contrary. The lesson of experience is that it 
is vain to attempt to deal successfully with these calamities, which 
so frequently deprive a large proportion of the people of their food- 
supply without a liberal expenditure of money; that in order to bo 
effectual this expenditure must be applied with careful attention to 
the exact conditions under which these visitations arise, and that, 
as a primary condition of snccess in the administration of relief, a 
more thorough insight into the vital and economical statistics of 
the country is absolutely essential. 

87. The miseries of famine and the possibihty of its mitiga¬ 
tion by State interference were, at the earliest period of the British 
Adm ini.stration of India, the topics of official consideration. The 
great famine which in 1770 desolated parts of Lower Bengal gave 
rise to a special inquiry and to plans for the alleviation of similar 
future disasters; and the authors of the permanent settlement were 
keenly sensible of the serious character of Indian droughts, and hoped 
that one of the effects of that measm’e would he to put the country 
and the people in a better position for endming them. In the famines 
of 1782,1792, and 1807 in Madras, 1784 in Bengal, and 1792 and 
1803 in Bombay, the Government, following the opinions commonly 
held at the time, appears to have acted on the belief that the proper 
remedies were to be found in prohibitions of the export of gram, 
penalties on merchants who hoarded it or enhanced its price, and 
other interferences with the com’se of trade. It was not till the 
famines of 1812 in Bombay and of 1824 in Madras that the Govern¬ 
ment adopted the lorinciple of non-intorforence with trade as a cardinal 
rule of policy. 

88. But the idea of systematised and effectual action to prevent 
the suffering and mortality incidental to famine belongs necessarily 
to later times. While the Government was still unconsolidated; 
while wars from time to time still carried destruction into almost all 
the provinces of India; while the area, population, and resources of 
the country were unknown quantities ; while only the rudest guesses 
could be made at the effects of climatic distiu’banoe on its food- 
crops ; while no machinery existed for the collection of agricultural, 
economical, or vital statistics, or for the rapid transmission of such 
information as was locally available, and, above all, till improve- 
meiits in the means of communication by roads and railways rendered 
feasible the transj)ort of grain in large quantities and for long dis¬ 
tances, a famine was regarded, and with good reason, as a calamity 
wholly ti'anscending the powers of man to counteract, or even materi¬ 
ally to mitigate, its effects, and which had to be endm’ed, like other 
natural phenomena, in passive submission to an overpowering agency. 
The Native Governments whom the first British administrators re- 

vvhom they ultimately succeeded, scarcely attempted 
anything beyond occasional and unsystematic acts of alms-giving, and 
the earher de.spatches of the Bengal Government, while breathing a 
tone ot sincere compassion for the sufferings occasioned by famine, 
are busied rather with its fiscal results, as affecting the responsibility 
of tbe Company towards its shareholders, than with schemes, which 
of liffi visionary, for counteracting the inevitable 
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89. As early, towever, as 1792 we find the Madras Government 
adopfeig, for the relief of the famine distress of that year, the system 
of employment on public works, which has been invariably followed 
by the administrators of later times. In a subsequent famine which 
visited that province in 1806 the question of the most expedient form 
of relief gave rise to a controversy as to the opening of works near 
the people’s homes, and the importation of grain by Government, 
which has repeatedly been renewed on subsequent occasions, and can¬ 
not be said even now to be concluded. 

90. The famine of 1837 in Upper India was characterized by 
the larger scale on which arrangements were made to meet distress, 
and by further progress towards formulating the principles on which 
the administration of relief ought to be based. It was accepted as 
the general rule for apportioning the responsibilities of the Govern¬ 
ment and the public with regard to relief, that to the former belonged 
the duty of offering employment to the able-bodied, while that of 
giving relief to the helpless and infirm attached, as in ordinary 
times, to the community at large. This doctrine, with modifications, 
re-appeared on various subsequent occasions, was distinctly re-affirm¬ 
ed by the Orissa Famine Commissioners, and has only in quite recent 
times been abandoned in favour of the view that the State cannot 
divest itself by delegation to others of the responsibility of provid¬ 
ing the necessary reEef for every class of a famine-stricken popula¬ 
tion, including that class which is certainly the most helpless. 

91. The famine which twenty-three years later visited the same 
province was the subject of still more careful treatment and elaborate 
investigation. Large public works for the able-bodied, employment 
near their homes for such as could not travel far from their villages, 
and gratuitous aid, generally in inclosed poor-houses, and mainly at 
the expense of the charitable loublio, were the olrief measures of 
relief. The searching inquiry which was instituted into its history 
and results, as described in the well knovm report of Colonel Eahd 
Smith, throws much light on the whole subject of famine relief 
ad mini stration, and is justly regarded as having contributed largely 
towards the more adequate fulfilment of this class of State obligation. 

92. In Bengal a long immnnity from famine had encouraged a 
belief in the improbability of its occuiTcnce, and had left the local 
officers without any direct experience as to the ju’oper methods of 
reliefThe Province of Orissa, to which neither nature nor art had 
suppKed the means of constant communication., found itself in 1865, 
on the almost total failure of its rice-orops, suddenly devoid of sus¬ 
tenance, and a very large mortality ensued before the tardy action of 
the Government afforded any material assistance. The results of tbi'.»i 
calamitous season concentrated public attention on the flisastrous 
nature of Indian famines, and the inadequacy of the means available 
for connteracting them. The events of that and the following year 
proved with lamentable distinctness that neither the Government nor 
the local adroioistration possessed an adequate knowledge of the facts 
or the appliances necessary to offer relief with promptness mid 
efficacy. 

93. The painful lesson taught by this calamity sank deep into 
the minds aUke of the rulers of the country and of the English 
pubhc, and its results were apparent in the administration of the 
famine, which three years afterwards visited the hTorth-'Western Pro¬ 
vinces, and still more in that which in 1873-74 was expevinced in Behar. 
In 1868 every district officer in the North-Western Provinces was re¬ 
minded that “ he would be held personally responsible tliat no death 
occurred from starvation which could have been avoided by any 
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exertion or arrangement on his part or on the part of his suhor- 
dinates”, and an outlay on a very large scale was incurred in the 
measures adopted hy the Government for the employment and relief 
of the popnlation. 

94. These influences were still more apparent in the famine of 
1873-74. The memories of Orissa led to the resolution that, so far as 
money, zeal, and shill could avail, no such effects should he produced 
hy the similar visitation in Behar. The whole energies of the Govern¬ 
ment were strained to the utmost, and every appliance at the com¬ 
mand of the State was brought to hear on the task before it. Pm. 
dential considerations were suhordinatod to the paramount necessity 
of relieving distress and obviating mortality; life was preserved, but 
money was spent profusely, and a famine of unusual brevity and of 
no exceptional severity was found to have involved an expenditure of 
about milhons, or as much as had been spent in every form of 
relief in the previous famines since the commencement of the 
century. 

95. These results brought prominently to notice the position 
of the Indian Exchequer with reference to future claims upon it of 
like natm’e, and the Government of India came to the conclusion 
that the periodical recurrence of famine ought henceforth to enter 
into its calculations when making provision for its ordinary wants 
from year to year, so that the expenses involved in famine relief— 
which it was fully recognized must certainly he large—should no 
longer be permited to add to the permanent debt of the country, 
and thus to throw a constantly increasing hiu’den on posterity. 

96. It was in these circumstances that the Government found 
itself when the drought of 1876 came upon Southern India. The 
great magnitude of the difficulty to he met became apj)ai’ent 
before the end of that year; a calamity had to be faced, 
which, judging from the area affected and the completeness of 
the faiim’e of the harvests, seemed likely to exceed in 
gravity anything that had occurred in the present century. 
With the experience of 1873-74 fresh in their memories the Govern¬ 
ment conveyed to their officers engaged in conducting the measures of 
relief a warning as to the extreme importance of guarding against 
wasteful expenditure. The prudence of such a caution was shown by 
the fact that in consequence of the long duration of the famine and 
the extensive area over which it spread, the direct outlay on relief 
eventually reached the sum of nearly eight millions, thus raising the 
whole amount spent in five years between 1873 and 1878 to no less 
than 17 millions sterling, besides about 1^ millions lent to Native 
States to assist them in carrying out measures of relief. 

97. It is a matter of notoriety that an impression had become 
widely prevalent in India that the desire to afford proper relief to 
all distress iii the Behar famine had led to a lavish expenditure by 
Government in the importation of grain, and to some relaxation of 
the precautions without whioh all relief, and especially that which 
is gratuitous, is liable to he misapplied. Though it was not directly 
so declared, there can he no doubt that the advisers of the Govern¬ 
ment of India were influenced hy these views. More particularly, the 
considerations which had, in the case of Behar, been held to justify 
the pui'chase of grain hy the dffect agency of the State in order 
to supply the requirements oi the population affected hy the scarcity, 
were decided not to be applicable to the circumstances of Southern 
India, and the movement made in this direction at Madras was at once 
stopped, 
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98. The result of these conTictions was a declaration by the 
Government that while on the one hand no effort should be spared, 
consistently with the. resources of the State, to prevent deaths from 
famine, on" the other it could not undertake to prevent all suffering 
and to give general relief to the poorer classes of the _ community. 
Tlie mission of Sir Eichard Temple to the distressed districts, there to 
confer udth the local authorities and to offer his advice, insured the 
utilisation, as far as circumstances arlmitted, of the experience 
obtained in Behar; and subsequently, as Governor of Bombay, he 
directed the relief operations in that Presidency. It is understood that 
the Madras Government in the management of the famine of 1876-77 
in that province aimed at substantial conformity to the principles 
adopted in Behar in 1873-74 ; aiid it does not appear that the theory 
of the obligation of Government in regard to famine relief followed 
in Bombay differed materially from those principles, though in prac¬ 
tice important modifications arose from the adoption of the policy 
of leaving the supply of food grain to the ordinary operations of 
trade, and from the greater anxiety shorvn to avoid profusion of ex¬ 
penditure and to secure the useful application of laboLU. 

99. The experience of 1876-77 led to the re-affirmation and 
more complete carrying out of the financial policy initiated in 1874 
of regarding the liability to meet the necessary outlay for famine 
relief'^ as one to be provided for from annual income, and provision 
was accordingly made in 1878, by a re-adjustment of the public in¬ 
come and expenditure, for securing a yearly surplus of 1-| millions 
sterling to discharge this obligation. Tins arrangement, while it has 
offered a pledge of the recognition by the State of its responsibility 
for giving relief on a scale commensurate with the Avants of the 
people, has at the same time supplied the source from which such 
relief may be henceforth afforded with confidence and promptitude, 
Avhenever the necessity arises, 

100. The sums spent in 1873-74 and in 1876-77, though very 
much larger than anything before thougbt necessary, are still not 
snch as to justify the fear that famine relief will hereafter he a cause 
of financial embarrassment, if it he remembered that severe famines 
as a rule affect limited areas, that considerable portions of tbe conntry 
are iiatnrally exempt or have been artificially protected from them, 
and that snch great emergencies are of rare occurrence, intervals of 
11 or 12 years commonly elapsing between the scarcities of second- 
rate intensity, and more than double that period between the severest 
famines. Nor should it be forgotten that certain causes of large 
mrtlay, such as tliat which Avas considered obligatory in Behar in 1873, 
may most likely he avoided in the future, and that even if in some 
directions increased expenditure may be required, in others economy 
may be obtained by a better application of means to tlie end in vieiA^. 
Taking tbe figures before arrived at (paragraph 75) as indicating the 
probable maximum number of persons to he relieved in the worst 
famine for an average time of one year to be millions, and 
reckoning the cost per head, including all contingencies, as not likely 
to exceed 50 rupees, or 5Z., the maximum charge in any future year 
would he 12^ millions sterling. But such extreme cases would he 
of rare occm-rence, and the average numbers for a series of years 
would he far less, not amounting to more than 250,000 yearly. 
This estimate is obtained from the calculation that the average 
number affected annually in all India is, as shown in para- 
grapb. 72, one fifty-fourth of the entire population, or 4<^ mil¬ 
lions, and of this, four-fifths, or 3^ millions, are British subjects. 
Taking 7 per cent, (as in paragraph 75) of the affected population 
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to be the proportion that stand in need of relief measures, 
the number to he supported on an average for one year will 
be 245,000; and the cost of their support at bl. a head would 
involve a yearly average charge of millions. Considering the 
doubts that must necessarily surround any such estimates, the ac¬ 
cordance of the sum thus obtained with the millions adopted by 
the Government of India in 1878 seems to justify the belief that this 
last-named amount is not likely to be exceeded as the average charge 
for famine relief over a series of years. This sum of millions 
per annum roughly approximates to per cent, on the value of what 
we estimate (in paragraph 155) to be the average annual outturn of 
food grain in the country. 

101. On a consideration of the measures adopted for the relief 
of past fanunes it seems impossible to declare that the procedure fol¬ 
lowed in the treatment of any one of them was altogether successful, 
or sucli as should be entirely accepted as a precedent for futmu 
guidance. We cannot doubt that the measures taken in the famine 
of 1873-74,—though they must be recognized as ,succei3sful so far as 
tlie absence of mortality can be received as a test,—exceeded the 
necessities of the case, hut in default of precise information as to 
the loss caused by the drought, both taken absolutely and in com¬ 
parison ivith the lo.ss on other occasions, it is impo.ssihle to estimate 
the degree in which the adoption of a diflureut set of measures 
would have, produced a different result from that Avhich actually 
ooemred. Regarding the famine of 1876-78, it can scarcely be 
asserted that the system adopted was altogether satisfactory or 
efficient; nor is it possible to say precisely in what degree the 
calamity was susceptible of mitigation. So great arc the necessary 
uncertainties which surround sucli matters, that opinions may 
reasonabljy differ as to the relative or absolute extent and severity 
of the different scarcities, as to the actual number of deaths 
properly attributable to famine or want, and as to the extent to 
which the intervention of Government really led to saving of life, 
or in which administrative mismanagement resulted in suffering and 
mortality, which might have been prevented under a better system. 

102. But tliis negative conclusion need not interfere with the 
practical utility of the inquiry ou which we are engaged. Our task 
is, by careful consideration both of the shortcomings and successes 
of the past, to ascertain and lay dowu the general principles of a 
sound and efficient system of relief; and we find no serious difficulty 
in coming to conclusions in this sense which we g’euerally approve 
and submit for the consideration of the Government. 

103. A main cause of the disastrous consequences of Indian 
famines, and one of the greatest difficulties in the way of providing 
relief iu an effectual shape, is to he found iu the fact that the great 
mass of the population directly depends ou agriculture, and that there 
is no other iudiistry from wliich any considerable part of the com¬ 
munity derives its support. The failure of the usual raiu thus 
deprives the labouring class, as a whole, not only of the ordinary 
supplies of food obtainable at prices withiu their reach, but also 
ot the sole employment by which they can earn the means of 
procuring it. The complete remedy for this condition of things will 
be found only m the development of industries other than agriculture 
and independent of the fluctuations of the seasons. With a 
popmation so dense as that of India these considerations are of the 
greatest weight, and they are rendered stiU more serious by the fact 
that the numbers who have no other employment than agrieulture, 
are in large parts of the comitry greatly in excess of what is really 
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rcc[mred for the thorough cultivation of the land. So far as this is 
the c^se, the result must he that the part of the population which is 
in excess of the requirements of agriculture eats up the proiits that 
would other-wise spring from the industry of the community. It is 
not surprising that in a country thus situated material progress 
is slow. 

104. This density of the population, though greatest in the Effeota of density of 
districts which are most productive and least liable to suffer from population, 
drought, is yet generally such as to afford proof that the effect of 
famines in checking the increase of numbers is less than is often 
supposed. The greater density of the population of the richest 
rural districts of India, as compared with that of corresponding 
tracts in Europe, can hardly be other-wise accoimted for than by the 
greater ease with which the immediate requirements of human 
life—food and warmth—are satisfied in the climate of India. It 
would be to travel beyond the limits of our present inquiry to attempt 
to compare the physical ease and comfort of an average Indian 
peasant udth those enjoyed hy one of the .same class in Northern 
Europe, hut the advantage would probably be greatly in favour of 
the former, though his life may he shorter and is subject to greater 
risks. To this same advantage of the Indian peasant in respect to 
the ease with which the wants of life are met, is doubtless, due his 
relatively slower progress in all the arts which have for their aim 
the protection of man against physical discomfort, and which in 
their aggregate are among the principal constituents of what is 
termed ci-vilization; and to this fact, and to the larger and less 
usefully employed population in which it has resulted, must in 
great measure he attributed the .slower accumulation of national 
wealth. 

105. The precise circumstances under wMcli it becomes right Obligation of tho 

and necessary that the resources of the State should be applied to the 17“ 

relief of want or suffering must differ in different countries, but the ° 

general conditions hy which the obligation is governed appear to be 

these: (1), that the calamity shall he one Avlnch places it beyond 
the poAver of an indmdual to obtain the requisite relief or efficacious 
remedy otherwise than with the aid of the State; and (2), that the 
intervention of the State is Ukely to produce a practically beneficial 
result. There cau he no doubt that a calamity such as famiue, 
exceptional in its nature and arising from causes Avholly beyond 
human control, Avhich deprives an entii'e population of its customary 
food supply, and arrests the ordinary employments of the wage^ 
earning classes, is one which in a conntiy such as India Avholly 
transcends individual effort and power of resistance. It accordingly 
becomes a paramount duty of the State to give all practicable 
assistance to the people in time of famine, and to deAmte aU its available 
resources to this end; and this duty is emphasized hy the fact that the 
Government stands in the place of landlord to the agriculturists, 

Avho form the great mass of the population. We need not entangle 
ourselves in vaiu speculations as to the point at which the conse¬ 
quences of giving relief on some imaginary scale of magnitude 
Avould become a more grievous evil to the country than the destruc¬ 
tion that would foUow if famine were left without relief, or with 
relief knoAAm to he insufficient. No such alternative is at all events 
at present before ns. 

106. It is, however, desirable to point out that an obligation Obligation eitencia 
such as that above stated caimot he confined to the protection of 

the community against the loss of life or the extreme snfliering SutitieB,*" 
consequent on famine, but neces.sarily extends to the provision of 
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IieliJ against other calamities, such as the destruction caused 
by the inundations which attend _ cyclones, by great epidemics, or 
other causes of suffering and mortality. As the gradual enlargement 
of the scale of relief in time of famiuo has followed on the more 
complete recognition of the possibility of meeting the evil, so, no 
doubt, wUl it he with respect to these other visitations. In the 
fulness of time it may he hoped that sanitary and other precautions 
will take a more prominent place among the practical measures by 
which the community protects itself against various destructive 
agencies, some of which are hardly less deadly than famine, though 
the form which they assume may be less apparent and may produce 
less effect on the imagination. 


KccesBityrfatainis- 107. To secure compliance with the second condition, which 
" teriDg famine relief prescribes that the interference of the State shall he praoticaffy 
heueflcial, there are certain important limitations hy_ which the 
ance. administration of relief mnst he restricted. The British adminis¬ 

tration of India, with so many of the latest appliances of civiliza¬ 
tion aud science at its command, has in many respects fundamentally 
changed the position of the people for the bettor; it has given a 
check to some of the great causes of mortality at work among them; 
it has provided many inestimable advantages and has added much 
to the power of the community to improve their condition. It 
must he remembered, however, that aR such advantages tend at the 
same time to favotu* the increase of the population, and to add to 
the pressure on the means of subsistence. It becomes, therefore, 
especially important that the Grovernment, when it has to deal with 
calamities such as famines, shoixld so frame its mea.sures as to avoid 
every tendency to relax in the people the sense of the obligation 
which rests on them to provide for their own support by their own 
labour, to cultivate habits of thrift and forethought, and, as far as 
possible, to employ the surplus of years of plenty to meet the wants 
of years of scarcity. The great object of saving life and giving 
protection from extreme suffering may not only be as well secured, 
but in fact will be far better secured, if proper care be taken to 
prevent the abuse and demoralization which all experience shows 
to be the consequence of ill-directed and excessive distribution of 
charitable relief. 


Or impair the struc¬ 
ture o£ society. 


108. The structure of Indian society is, in some ways, admir¬ 
ably adapted for common effort against a common misfortnne. The 
ordinary form of life in the Hindu family makes each individual 
a member of a corporate body, in whose possessions, rights, and 
duties he particiimtes, and to which he is legally entitled to look 
for assistance in time of need. Even where the legal right does not 
exist, the moral _ obligation of mutual assistance is scarcely less 
distinctly recognized. Apart from family ties, there are other re- 
lationsMps, such as those of landlord and tenant, master and servant, 
employer of agricultural labour and employed, alms-giver aud alms- 
receiver, which are of the utmost importance in binding the social 
fabric together, and enabling it to resist any ordinary strain. Thore 
are, too, salutajy habits of frugabty and foresight, the precious 
result of traditional experience, which have an all-important bearing 
upon the power of Indian society to pass comparatively unscathed 
through periods of dearth. Any form of relief calculated to bring 
these rights into obscurity or desuetude, or to break down these 
habits by showing them to be superfluous, would be an incalculable 
misfortune. In the same way anything which diminishes the reluct¬ 
ance which the people exhibit to accept public charity, and the eager¬ 
ness with which at the earliest opportunity they recur to their own 
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Tinaided laboiir for supi^ort, would be a certain cause of future grave 
evil. 

109. The first efEect of drougbt is to diminisb greatly, and 
at last to stop, aU field labour, and to throw out of employment 
the ci-reat mass of people who live on the wages of such laboiu’. 
A similar effect is jiroduced next upon the artizans, the small shop¬ 
keepers, and traders, first in villages and country towns, and later 
on in the larger towns also, by depriving them of then profits, which 
are mainly dependent on dealings with the least wealthy classes ; and, 
lastly, all classes become less able to give charitable help to public 
beggars, and to support their dependants. Such of the agricultural 
classes as possess a proprietary interest in the land, or a valuable 
right of occupancy in it, do not as a rule require to be protected 
acfainst starvation in time of famine unless the calamity is unusually 
severe and prolonged, as they generally are provided with stocks 
of food or money, or have credit with money-lenders. But those 
who, owning only a smaU plot of land, eke out by its profits their 
w'ages as labourel’s, and rack-rented tenants-at-will living almost 
from hand-to-mouth, are only a little way removed from the class 
of field labourers; they possess no credit, and on them pressure 
soon begins. Thus the classes who are the earliest in point of time 
to feel the need of relief are '1) the actually landless class who live 
on the wages of labour, and the smallest proprietors or occupiers; 
(2) artizans and small traders; (3) infirm persons and beggars who 
ordinarily live on the charity of the public or of individuals; and 
(4) the dependants of all persons who by reason of their own distress 
can no longer support them. These classes again fall into two chief 
categories,—(1) those who are accustomed and able to perform work 
of some sort; and (2) those who from any cause are incapable of 
labour. 

110. Such being the general character of the calamity to be 
met, and of the classes who need relief, we have to consider the 
manner in which the proper recipients of the public charity can be 
most effectually ascertained. The problem to be solved is how to 
avoid the risk of indiscriminate and demoralising profusion on the 
one hand, and of insufficient and niggardly assistance on the other— 
how to relieve all who reaUy need relief, and to waste as little public 
money as possible in the process. In England it has been considered 
that the economical administration of public charity is best secured 
by placing the responsibility for relief directly upon those who 
have to pay for it, and who from their local knowledge are in the 
best position to judge in each particular case whether assistance is 
required. No such system has ever been adopted in India, or could, 
in the present condition of the country, be adopted without risk of 
disastrous failure. Again, where limited numbers have to be dealt 
with, and there is a numerous and efficient staff of ofioials, it may 
be possible to ascertain by personal inquiry the cu’cumstances of 
every applicant for relief sufficiently for the purpose of admitting 
or rejecting his claim. But in an Indian famine the Government 
has to deal not with limited numbers, but with millions of people, 
and the official machinery at its command, however strengthened 
for the occasion, will inevitably be inadequate to the task of accur¬ 
ately testing the individual necessities of so great a multitude. Nor, 
again, is it possible to entrust the administration of public charity 
to a sul3orclinate agency without providing sufficient checks against 
dishonesty and neglect on the part of its members. Some safeguards 
then are essential in the interests of the destitude people no less 
than of the pubbe treasury, and they are best found in laying down 


The classes tliat suf¬ 
fer from famine. 


How to ascertain tlia 
11 r n p er objects of 
State aid, 
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certain broad self-acting tests by wliicli necessity may be proyed. 
and wbich may, irrespective of any other rule of selection, entitle 
to relief the person -who submits to them. 

iabonr test. 111. The chief of these tests, and the only one which in our 

opinion it is ordinarily desirable to enforce, is the demand of labour 
commensm’ate in each case with the lahonrer’s powers, in return 
for a wage sufficient for the purposes of maintenance, hut not more. 
This system is applicable, of course, only to those from whom labour 
can reasonably be required.; it provides a plain and mtelligible 
method of relief for the great mass of the population; it affords 
the means of ascertaining necessity, detecting imposition, and pro. 
curing for the State some useful return for its expenditure, and it 
avoids to a large extent the demoralising influences of purely elee- 
mosynary aid. It requires, in order adequately to meet the case, 
as win he seen hereafter, to he accompanied hy various other 
measures of relief; but for those who are able to wort we cau feel no 
doubt that it is the safest and most efficacious form of State help, 

^Turgot. and that, to use the language of a great administrator* of famine 

relief in modern times, “ the best and most useful kind of fl.lTn.q 
consists in providing means of earning them”. The great hulk of the 
applicants for relief being thus provided for, we believe that it will 
be possible for an efficient staff of officers to control with success the 
grant of relief, on the basis of personal inquiry and knowledge of the 
individual circumstances of each applicant, among the comparatively 
small numbers of destitute persons to whom the test of labour cannot 
be applied. 

The mam priuoipios 112. The foUowing are the principal rules of aotiou which we 
0 nmiae relief, consider are most likely to conduce to the efficient administration of 
rehef in times of famine: 

I.—To lay down a definite system of procedure, to ho embodied 
in a famine code, which the Local Governments will carry out, 
subject only to financial control on the part of the Government 
of India. At the same time to provide hy the aid of a special depart¬ 
ment of the Government, an improved system of recording information 
on subjects connected with famines, and of collecting and dealing 
with the statistical retm'ns relating to the weather, the agrioultoe, 
the health, and the well-being of the people, and thus to secure the 
most prompt and accurate knowledge attainable of a probable failure 
of crops, and of the extent and consequences of any failure that 
actually takes place. Purther, to concentrate the control of the vari¬ 
ous branches of the Administration concerned in famine relief, and to 
render their action more efficient. 

lb- To provide for the offer of employment at the cost of the 
State to persons capable of work and deprived of the means of earn¬ 
ing their livelihood by reason of drought, such employmont being 
offered in time to secure them against the danger of falling into an 
enfeebled condition through want, and being adapted to the capacity 
of the labourers. 

. bbb'“—SinmltauTOUsly to offer gratuitous relief, as far as possible, 
in tiieir vmages, or, if the case shall .so require, in poor-houses, to per¬ 
sons who m such times are left without the moans of support, and 
are n’oni any cause inoapable of providing for themselves; attention 
Bing given to the great importance of avoiding anything that may 
tend to weaken the coherence of the village oommuuity, of working 
tnrough the village officers or headmen, where such authorities exist, 
relief op^^o ^.vailable local help for superintending the 
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_To organise a suitable system of village inspection and con¬ 
trol tiirougb. wliiclL the condition of the country and the efficiency 
of the measures of rehef may he ascertained, and defects brought to 
light and corrected, and the people encouraged to avail themselves 
of the measures offered. 

y,—^To TT ialTitaln a pohcy of non-interference with the ordinary 
operations of trade unless in some very exceptional condition of affairs, 
when there may be evidence that, without such interference, the 
supiffy of food will not be maintained ; but to keep a constant watch 
over the food supply of the people in time of threatened or actual 
scarcity, and to remove any impediments in the way of the free move¬ 
ment of trade ; measures being also taken in anticipation of the time 
of need to extend and improve to the utmost, and in aU parts of 
the country, those means of communication on which the distribution 
of the food directly depends, and those means of irrigation by which 
its production may be profitably increased and secured. 

yi.—^To grant aid to the land-owning classes in two ways : 

Eirst, to relax the demand for land revenue at a time of wide¬ 
spread loss of the harvest, suspending it freely in proportion to the 
degree of that loss on the condition that a proportionate relief is 
given to tenants and others who hold subordinate right in the 
land : 

Secondly, to give loans both to small landed proprietors who are 
in need of such assistance, and also to larger proprietors who may be 
trusted to apply the money usefully. 

VII.—^To lay down with precision the limits within which the 
principle of local responsibility for meeting expenditure on relief shall 
he applied to Provincial Governments, and to require the municipal 
authorities in the towns, and the local committees in the districts, to 
co-operate in carrying out relief measures for the local population. 

I.—Improved administration and statistics. 

113. Every Government which has administered relief measures prep“rei 
in time of famine has felt the need of issuing general orders, both 
to secure uniformity of system and also to avoid the risks that would 
arise from any of its officers not possessing personal experience of 
this particular kiud of work. At first orders of this description were 
promulgated from time to time as occasion arose, but of late years 
there has been a tendency to bring them into the .form of a j)erma- 
nent code of instructions, and in more than one Province such a body 
of rules has been drawn up. It is certainly desirable that a further 
step should now be taken in this direction. The duties involved in 
rehef measures are complicated and multifarious ; their successful 
performance necessitates the uthisation of large stores of accumu¬ 
lated experience and a carefully considered and jDrejoared plan ; they 
cannot be safely left to individual energy and resource, or be dealt 
with on a system improvised only when the emergency has arisen. 

Prompt and decided action in carrying out these measm'es is of pri¬ 
mary importance, and by considering well beforehand the principles 
that should guide them, much of that hesitation and uncertainty of 
p)urpose which have been found to be so detrimental in the past will 
be avoided in future. We recommend, therefore, that the Govern¬ 
ment of India should, as soon as possible, issue a set of rules embody¬ 
ing the main principles that should govern the admuiistration of 
famine relief, and that these rules should be authoritative in all parts 
of British India. The broad principles being thus fixed, it would 
be the duty of the several Local Governments to apply them by draw- 



in" up a famine code, containing detailed instmctions suitaMe to 
tliQ varying wants and administratiye systems of the different Pro. 
Vinces, and embracing, as far as human foresight can go, all matters 
falling within the scope of relief administration, We ajopend to this 
report a draft of the rules wMch we suggest for the adoption of the 
Government of India, and a model of such a oodc._ The latter will no 
doubt req^nire modification to meet local peculiarities, but will, we 
trust, be of great use, since its clauses contain tlie pith of all the 
valuable suggestions tlrat have been made to ns. The local codes 
of famine relief shordd he laid before the Supreme Government, and 
when they have received its sanction the Local Governments shordd be 
left fi-ee to act upon them, whenever occasion arises, witliout the 
necessity of any fresh reference as to matters for which provision has 
been made, just as they apply other rules of administration. The 
entire responsibihty should rest upon them that every thing is done 
that is needful in iLe matter of giving relief, and that, as far as the 
State can iwevent it, no one shall bo allowed to die for want of food, 
the only control retained by the Government of India over their 
measures (other than the general power of correcting errors) 
being the financial check over expenditure, and over the means adopt¬ 
ed to supply the necessary funds. 

Jinincial control, lldi. Such a control as tliis it is clearly essential to retain. So 

long as the cost of relief is not wholly charged against local resources, 
it would be impossible to permit any one Province to incur on its sole 
authority large expenditure, to meet which it would need the help of 
the rest of British India, without the supervision and knowledge of 
the Supreme Government, which alone can impose burdens on the 
general taxpayer. Even if it ho hereafter thought desirable to pro¬ 
vide locallj^, wholly or in part, the funds required for famine relief, the 
same principles that govern the raising of loans or taxation for ordi¬ 
nary purposes of administration must ho applied to this case. The 
limits of local authority in the matter of spending money for relief, 
and the occasions on which reference must he made for sanction or 
assistance to the Government of India, should therefore he clearly de' 
fined at the outset. 

NecessityoE a so- 115, It is uot to he anticipated that any system of measures 
parato opartiiieut, ^3^ framed wMoh would secure all that is wanted in the 

future. What is desired is that the expoerionee dearly bought in the 
past may, as far as possible, he rendered available as a guide for the 
future, and that a system may be o,stablislied on which may he 
engrafted any impirovements of poraotioc which the changed condition 
of the country or porolongcd experience may hereafter indicate to he 
deshable. The administration of famine relief would, therefore, he 
more effectually carried out and controlled if the measures it requires, 
instead of being started afresh as oacb occasion arises in the 
manner which at the moment seems most convenient, were not 
only conducted on a well-considered and pirc-arrangod polan, hut also 
were placed definitely and poermauently under some special branch 
OT the Secretariat, both in the Government of India and in the Local 
Governments. Such an office in each Province would have charge of 
all the records of past famines, and talce note of all that is being 
useiuUy done or learnt in neighbouring Provinces, so that the gathered 
results of past experience might he collected and made accessible, 
which has hitherto been hardly possible. Through this Office should 
be brought together the more comprehensive and exact record of the 
agricultural, vital, and economic condition of the people, to the 
mgent necessity of which we have already .drawn attention. Espe¬ 
cially when a famine is thought to be impending would such an office 
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become important, as it wonld suj)ply tbe Goyernment witb all 
statistics bearing on this subject, and would be responsible for 
worbing out from them tbe conclusions on whicb tbe decision as 
to future action would mainly rest. "V^Tieu a famine is in progress, 
all tlie information relating to relief measm’es, tlieir extent, tbeir cost, 
then’ results, would be collected in it, and ]3resented in a uniform and 
intelligible manner, and tbrongb it all orders of tlie Local Governmeiit 
relating to famine administration would be issued. A corresponding 
branch of the Secretariat of the Goyemment of India would occupy 
a similar position in relation to the Viceroy and his Conncil as regards 
collecting and recording information, advising the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment, and conveying orders to the Local Governments. 

116. Tlie creation of such offices would not necessarily involve To be called the 

any great increase of cxpenfliturc; much of the work to be done ^ ’ 

in ordmary years is now scattered over several offices, and ' 

would merely bave to be concentrated in one, wHle the needful 

exiDausion iu time of famine would be provided, as is now done, by 
adding temporarily to tbeir strength as long as unusual exertion is 
required. As tbe duties to be discharged in ordinary times would 
mainly consist in the collection of facts relating to the condition of 
the agricultural community and the agricultural produce of the 
country, they would almost as a matter of necessity fall within the 
province of an Agricnltiu'al Department; and as we are of opinion 
that such a department should be organised under all the Govern¬ 
ments, we shall hereafter sjieak of the sjiecial office we have 
suggested by the name of the Agricultural Department. 

117. The recurrence of famine being an event altogether excep- Organiziiton f o r 
tioual in its character, and taking place at irregular and often greatly 

prolonged intervals, we consider that the performance of the duties 
that fall ujion the Government in relation to it must he entrusted to 
one of the departments charged with the ordinary machinery of 
administration, and the most suitable of these would he the Agricul¬ 
tural Department. Por the same reason the administration of the 
measures for famine relief must mainly devolve on the ordinary 
establishment appouited to carry out the normal work of government 
in the country, and not on any special organization expressly created 
for the pmpose; and what must be aimed at is a system whicb may 
be worked by tlie ordinary official staff, supplemented, wben necessary, 
to meet tbe special circninstances of the case. 

118. Experience has shown that the measures required to meet Apiiomimeut oi 
occasions of severe famine fall under so many heads and require the famine cwumis- 
co-operation of so many officers ia different departments of the Gov- 

ernment, that much injury to _ the public interests has often arisen 
from want of a central authority by which the varied requirements of 
relief on a Im’ge scale can he considered in relation to one another, 
and uniformity of action secured. The gradual expansion of the 
measures of relief of late years, and the recognition of the lia bility 
to provide for all classes of tbe community in aH parts of a tract 
suffering from famine, bave left it no longer doubtful that in future, 
wben siicb a calamity occurs on a large scale, a special officer should 
be nominated, wbo miglit be called the Eamine Commissioner, in 
whom should he centred the responsibility for directing aU branches 
of famine relief, under the immediate orders of the head of the Local 
Government, and in immediate connection with its Agricultural 
Department. Such an officer should be specially selected for his 
energy and general aptitude for administration; he should, if possible, 
have bad previous experience of famines; and lie should possess tbe 
entire confidence of the Local Government, so that in every case of 
emergency he, may act without hesitation, in the full knowledge that 
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lie may expect support. He sliould exercise constant stipervisioii 
■nith a yie-w to securing uniformity and efficiency in the manner in 
irhich the code of instructions is being followed. He should be ready 
to move at any moment to any place where his presence is called foV 
to originate measmes of relief, to correct errors, or to meet unforeseen 
difficulties; and by aid of suitable reports by letter or telegraph 
should keep himself thoroughly informed of the whole course of 
events, and maintain his confidential accord with the head of the 
Government. The orders of the Government on all relief measures 
should is.5ue under his name, and arrangements should be made to 
ensure their reaching the local executive officers with the least possible 
amount of official routine likely to cause delay, all needful care at 
the same time being taken to provide for their being thoroughly 
rmdcrstood by the responsible supervising authorities. 


■ity 119. That relief operations in a period of extreme famine wiU 
try the administrative staff to the utmost is certain, and in proi^ortion 
as the officers who compose it are energetic and intelligent will be the 
probable measure of then’ success. On such occasions the Local 
Government should not hesitate to make whatever distribution of 
the officers at their disposal will be likely to lead to the best general 
results, and to subordmate all other considerations, however deserving 
they might he of attention in quieter times, to doing what will 
conduce most to the preservation of the people from the dangers of 
famine. The district officers should, on the approach of famine, apply 
themselves to study vigilantly the condition of the people, pnt t.in o- 
aside aU less important duties wliich may interfere with the attaim 
meut of this object, and taking any steps that may be suitable 
towards procuring the best and fullest information by visiting the 
threatened or affected localities, making personal inquiries from the 
most mtelligent mhabitants, and arranging for rapid and uninter¬ 
rupted communication with the subordinate officials and native 
gentlemen. At the same time it should be the care of the Govern¬ 
ment to strengthen the hands of their district officers by a staff of 
special assistants proportioned to the needs of the case, and as far as 
practicable to place the most energetic and efficient officers in charge 
of the cUstricta or areas where famine is most severe. In the same 
way the officers of the PuhHo Works Department placed in charge of 
relief works should he selected not only for their capacity as 
Engineers, but also on a consideration of their knowledge of, and 
sympathy with, the people, and their powers of organization under 
- peculiar and trying chcumstances. The Commissioners of Hevenne 
and other superior supervising staff of all departments should in like 
manner re-douhle their watchfulness, and take special care that while 
they assist all subordinate to them with their advice they avoid 
all causes of delay in the commxmications which pass between the 
Government and the local executive officers. It should he one of 
CM most important duties of the Famine Commissioner to see that no 
oflicer 13 allowed to remain in charge of any branch of the relief 
operations, whether in duties of supervision or iu immediate manage¬ 
ment of work, or otherwise, _ under whom, whether from misconoep- 

r bodily or mental, the administration 

re le is not successfully carried ou; and the Government should 
^I'Otion in this respect. It is, moreover, of great 
^portance that the civil administration of the country should be so 
that the local areas which form the units of executive 

I® ? Po^er of a single 

control effectuaUy, and the reduction of districts to a 

most desirable. Any other adminis- 
ative improvement which will strengthen the sense of responsibility 
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among the executive district officers, simplify their communications 
with the superior controlling authority, remove friction, and expe¬ 
dite the transaction of husiness, should he sought for and carried out. 

120. But, apart from demands arising in relation to direct 
measmes of relief, unusual strain wiU almost certainly be placed on 
many branches of the administration by the occurrence of severe 
famine. Such a time will necessarily be one of financial pressure 
caUiug for special caution in every province; additional attention will 
he required to the preservation of order, lest the suffering population 
should he driven by want to commit acts of violence. The medical 
and sanitary officers of Grovernment should he especially busy in 
inspecting the condition of aU persons in need of relief, and even 
in the districts not seriously affected watchfulness will be needed in 
respect to the public health. The dependence of an uninterrupted 
food-supply on the efficiency of the local means of communication 
must Dot he lost sight of, and the railway administration throughout 
the country must he closely watched to see that all possible facilities 
are given for the importation and distribution of grain by their 
means. Where irrigation is practised from works managed by the 
Government, increased care will he essential to secure the utilization 
to the utmost of the availahle water-supply for the preservation of 
the food-crops and for their extension as far as possible. On some 
of these points further remarks will be made in a subsequent part of 
our report, and here it is only necessary to add that a period of severe 
drought and famine in any part of IncUa should he an occasion when 
those provinces which are exempt from the calamity should he ready to 
contribute all their resources to give any assistance that may he required. 

121. The efficiency of such a special department as we have 
proposed will depend mainly on the completeness and accuracy with 
which the agricultural, vital, and economic statistics with which it 
has to deal are collected in each village, and compiled in each sub¬ 
division and district throughout the country. 

122. With regard to agricultural statistics, we have shown 
elsewhere* what amount of information can at present be collected 
from the existing data, and what are the defects in the data, and in 
the method of preparing them. The revenue system in the greater 
part of British India is such as to present umivalled means of ascer¬ 
taining in the fullest manner all necessary facts relating to agricul- 
tiue, and to the different incidents of landed tenures in every 
village ; hut those means have nowhere been completely utilised or 
made as efficient as they might he. We recommend that the body of 
village accountants should everywhere he put on a sound and satis¬ 
factory footing as responsible public officers, with a clearly defined 
set of duties, hut with due consideration to the importance of 
their permanent connexion with their own villages ; and that where, 
as in q)arts of Bengal and Sindh., the class has ceased to exist through 
long desuetude it should he resuscitated. Officials of this class should 
he appointed for all villages, whether the estates are free from assess¬ 
ment, or pay a quit-rent, or pay the land revenue iu full; and the 
same annual retm-ns should be prepared for all kinds of estates, 
whether under the permanent or temporary settlement. The field 
survey, which supplies the basis of all agricultural statistics, should he 
in the Provinces where it is now in progress, and should be set on 
foot in Bengal, where hitherto it has not been introduced. Iu that 
Province the expenditure, or the major part of it, should be borne 
by the landholders, who alone derive advantage from the increasing 
value of the land, and who cannot without such a survey properly 
perform the duties imposed on them by their position. 
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123. Over the village acconutants there should he a staff of 
active siihordiiiate officers, employed in keeping them to their duty, 
inspecting their work, visiting each viilage in tium, and checldng the 
accuracy of all the items recorded concerning’ it. 

124!. Above these there slioiild he a special officer in every 
district, who would he, as a rule, of the rank of a Deputy Collector, 
and whose main or only duty should he to take charge of all matters 
connected with the economic condition and well-heiug of the people. 
He would test and compile the agricultui’al returns and examine the 
market prices, and ascertain from these and _ other data the relative 
value of each year’s crop, according as it is below or above the 
avera°'e. Drom such a continuous record of the harvests he would 
obtain data for judging whether the landed classes were in a depressed 
or a prosperous condition, and how far they were prepared to meet a 
calamitous season. It would be his object to obtain similar informa- 
tion as to all sections of the poirulation, and to learn what are the 
causes of depression, and what classes would be the first to succumb 
under the pressure of scarcity and hi^h prices. The accurate regis¬ 
tration of vital statistics and the investigation of the causes of any 
abnormal mortality would lie witlnn his Province, and he w'ould he 
the agent of the health officer of the district for the -purpose of 
scrutinizing the record of births and deaths. The extent of the food 
stocks, the ebb and flow of local trade, the current rates of interest 
charged on loans to different classes, the deficient or superabundant 
supply of any lands of labour, and the customary wages paid to each 
kind—these and other kindred topics, on wliich information is at 
present far from precise, would fall within the scope of his inquiries. 
These officers, while generally subordinate to the Collector or chief 
officer of the district in which they are placed, would he specially 
under the orders of the Agricultmal Department, in respect to the 
system on wliich their rctiu’ns ai’o to he prepared and checked. 

125. A Director of Agriculture should bo appointed iu each 
Province as executive head of this department, chosen for his know¬ 
ledge of the condition of the people, and particularly of the agricul- 
tm-al classes. He would directly control the special statistical officers, 
and would lie the adviser of the Local Government on all matters 
relating to agricultiu’e and statistics. In ordinary times lie should 
discharge these duties and superintend all measures designed tu 
improve the agriculture of the country; and in times of famine he 
w’oulcl he the officer responsible for warning the Government as to 
the agricultmal outlook, and for preparing such a forecast as should 
guide it iu issm'ng instructions, and setting on foot measures of relief. 
A corresponding officer should perform analogous duties uudor the 
Government of India, assisting it in its dealings with the Local 
Governments in the Agricnltm'al Department, and in the supervision 
of the local Directors of Agriculture. All these officials, and a 
certain proportion of the special officers in each di.striet, should have 
been prepai’ed for their duties by a technical training in scientific and 
IDractical agriculture. A more detailed consideration of the measures 
that we suggest for attaining this end, and for originating and stimu¬ 
lating improvements in agriculture, will he found in another part of 
this report. 


II .—Provision of relief for the ahle-hocUed. 

126. The orchnai’y position of the country in seasons of scarcity 
is, that the population being for the most part engaged in agriculture, 
and a large section being dependent on the wages of field labour, 
paid either iu money or in kind, a drought wliich more or less 
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completely destroy.s tlie crops, somewhat in the same proportion deprives 
the lahoru-’ing class of their usual occupation and means of sub¬ 
sistence, This result ensues in part directly from the fact that field 
lahour has become useless or impracticable, and to some extent 
indirectly from the fact that the employers of labour lose their 
ordinary means of paying wages which are derived from their 
produce in possession or in prospect. The stores of grain 
held by the landowners are in such seasons much more strictly 
retained for their personal wants ; and the price of food rises to two 
or three times its ordinary rate, so that, even if the usual wage were 
obtainable, it would be insufficient to support hfe. 

127. In such circumstances it becomes necessary for_ the 
State to replace for the moment, as far as may be needed, the ordinary 
employers of labour, and to furnish work and the wages for work 
to the labouring classes, with a view to enabling them to earn a 
livelihood so long as them ordinary occupations are necessarily inter- 
rnpted. The relief thus giveu should he tendered promptly and 
before the people have begun to lose strength from want of food, and 
the needful steps should be taken to induce all destitute persons able 
to work to come to the places where employment is offered them as 
early as possible. It wiU at the same time he necessary to see that 
the cost to which the community as a whole is put by tbe employ¬ 
ment of persons in want is no more than the case strictly requires. 

128. The employment thus offered hy the State can hardly he 
other than some form of simple lahour, such as required on the 
ordinary public works carried on under the ofiicers of the Public 
Works Department. The works selected should be of permanent utility 
and capable of employing a considerable number of persons (a large 
proportion of whom would be unskilled lahotuers) for a considerable 
period of time. Their x^osition must he regulated by various cir- 
cumstances, to all of wliich proper weight should be given, such as 
convenience of access to tbe distressed population, facilities for the 
provision of food and for supervision, and healthiness of situation. 
The selection of these works should he the duty of the Public Works 
Department in each Presidency or Province, acting under the orders 
of the Local Government, and that Dexiartment should be held res- 
Xionsible for keeping a list of such works ready to he put in hand 
without delay when any such emergency occurs. If possible, one 
such work should be ox^ened in each sub-division of a district in 
which severe distress prevails. It is not necessary, and may often he 
undeshahle, to offer to every one work close to his door, but on the 
other hand it is unreasonable to expect x^eoxile to travel great dis¬ 
tances in order to obtain relief, or to make such a journey a condition 
precedent of their being received on relief works, and we think 
such a test should not he ax^iJlied. 

129. The immediate direction of these works should he en¬ 
trusted to the officers of the Public Works Department, whose special 
training best qualifies them for such a duty, and who would ho 
responsible for enforcing discipline and directing the lahour. It is 
to he clearly understood hy these officers that their duty is not, as 
in ordinary times, to get the greatest quantity of work done at the 
cheapest rate, hut to give effectual relief to the labouring poxmlation, 
inasmuch as the work is undertaken not for its own sake hut for the 
sake of the people employed on it. Labourers of all kinds and of 
aU degrees of working capacity and working x)ower should be received 
on these works if they apxily for admission, and civil officers should 
he ax:)poiutecl to co-ox^erate with the Public Works officers in classi¬ 
fying the labourers and seeing that they are proi’)erly paid and tasked 
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accoi'clmg to tlieir strength.. The other duties of the civil district 
officers %vill he so numerous and important that it is not expedient 
that the ordinary relief-works should he carried on by them, unless 
in the case of the Pubho Works Department being unable to supply 
officers for that pmpose. Work might, however, be carried on under 
the civil officers for the purpose of giving employment to persons 
who have been in the receipt of gratuitous relief, and -who, though 
beginning to recover from debility, are not yet strong enough to be 
sent ofl: finally to the regular relief works. 

Position of the Col- jgo. The CoEectoi’ of the district should exercise general suner, 

lector in relauoa . . n i ti ,-i j n “ . 

to the Public visioB over ail works, as over all otlier aiTangements for giving relief 

Works Elaff. mtliiu hi,s district, and should be responsible to Government for tbeir 
efficiency. Pending reference to the Governmeut or other superior 
authority, his decision should he accepted hy the Public Worlcs 
officers in aU matters relating to the task and wage of the people 
employed, as well as iu opening or closing worlcs, and generally in 
every thing except arrangements of a merely technical nature, 
aud the It has been pi'oved by experience that wliGU tliei’c is little 

to do m the fields, large numbers of people are apt to flock to get 
employment on Governmeut works, altbough there is not any such 
general need as to justify the offer of work to all comers. This is 
particularly the case if the task is light and discipline slack, and too 
easy terms may even have the effect of drawing labour from its 
legitimate sphere, and discouraging the continuance or resumption 
of ordinary agricultural occupations. It is, therefore, necessary 
that proper discipline should be maintaiirod, and that, though 
all apjrlicants should be received, certain self-acting tests of wage 
and labour^ should he enforced to prevent the relief-work from 

being so light or unduly attractive as to induce any to remain 
who are not really in want. The wage should Ire adjusted from time to 
time so as to provide sufficient food for the labourer’s suirport, allow¬ 
ing liim one day’s rest in the week; and separate rates should be 
proscribed suitable for the various classes of j^ersons as well as for 
dffierent ages and sexes. A margin should he loft with the view of 
giviirg sGomity against accidental error on the side of dofleienoy, not 
with the view of provichiig the labourer with the power of saving, 
and care should he taken that penalties for wilful idleriess, in the form 
of deductions from the wage, should not be so large or so often 
repeated as to have the effect of reducing tire food of the labomer 
below what is necessary for subsistence. The wage should he paid, 
if possilfle, daily, otherwise at iutcrvals of not more than three or foiu 
days, and the payment should bo siiperinteiided by a tlioroughly 
tmstwm'thy officer. The labour would be a task fixed accordiug to 
the capabihtres of tbc labourers, who should be divided into suitable 
classes for this purpose, and care should he taken to classify and employ 
them so as not to break up families, which should as far as practicable 
Ire enabled to work together. In apportioning the task, tire fact that 
a arge proportion of the labourers are doing unaccustomed work, that 
many may be physically and morally depressed, and that the disrup¬ 
tion of their ordmaiy life and the novelty of their position on relief 
, works probably act injuriously on their bodily powers sbonld be borne 
m mind. Ihe full task demanded from such persons should not be 
more than 75 per cent, of that commonly performed bv labourers in 
orclmary times, and from the less capable labourers a still smaller 
task should he required. 

Kcoe-wprt. , ^2. The contract system in its ordinary form, under which the 

Sir of tlie contractor, on whom all respon¬ 

sibilities for tlieir payment rest, should be prohibited on relief wmks, 
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as it is incompatible "witb. that direct supemsion and control on tbe 
part of the supei’Tising officer, and that free communication between 
h-im and the labourers, which are essential to secure the eSeotiveness 
of the rehef. The method of payment by the loiece may, howeyer, 
be introduced with advantage, provided that it is optional with the 
labourers to choose between it and the daily wage. One pr more 
piece-work gangs might, therefore, be attached to each large relief work, 
in which all who are both able-bodied and skilful labourers should be 
classed, and to which those who are improving in strength and sldll 
may, if they wish it, be transferred. The rates should be so fixed 
(with reference to the price of food-grain) as to give a little more 
than the ordinary daily wage in return for the quantity of work likely 
to be performed. Such increased earnings may tend to encourage 
a sph’it of industry among the laboiuers which wfil he beneficial to 
all; but it .should be remembered that it is not expedient to add to 
the outlay on relief, or to the consumption of food beyond what is 
essential, and that no object is to be gained by the early completion 
of any work put in hand. Again, at the end of a famine, if any able- 
bodied labourers are clisiuclined to go back to their ordinary work, a 
system of piece-work may be used, with lowered rates, to induce them 
to go. 

133. We have arrived at these conclusions after careful consi-Reasons to tiieivbovo 
deration of the arguments of those who advocate systems differing in conclusions, 
some one or other respect from that which we recommend. Of these 
suggestions, one of the most important is that all relief works should 
be ou the piece-work system; that work should not be employed as a 
test of necessity and as a condition of relief, but that it should he 
offered to all persons whose labour is " remunerative”, that is, labour¬ 
ers capable of earning a living on works carried out on the usual 
system of the Public Works Department, at rates adjusted to the 
price of food. We are of opinion that experience has jiroved that the 
portion of the population not accustomed to work for wages on puhhe 
works will not spontaneously seek such employment until forced to 
do so hv want, and that it must ho anticipated that many will he 
reduced in strength, and at first, at all events, incapable of earning a 
livelihood on the public works, assuming that the work to be done 
to earn a livelihood by everyone must be that of an able-bodied 
labourer. An unusual pro 2 iortion will certainly he women, aud a 
large fraction will consist of children unfit for labour, the aged and 
iiifii'm, and those who are unaccustomed to the sort of work and 
otherwise unable to work iiy) to the standard j)erformecl in the case 
of skilled lahomers in ordinary times. Any attemj)t, therefore, to 
make these classes earn their hving by ordinary ]pioce-work could not 
fail to result in great suffering and mortality. If to avoid this the 
rate he adjusted to meet the powers of the least caj)able, it will make 
the works enormously costly, or, if it were adjusted to the different 
degrees of strength of the lahoui'ers, the result would he to introduce 
a variety of rates suited to varying capacities, and so end in something 
not really differing from task work. If, again, only those who can be 
employed profitably on works are so emjrloyed, a great mass of jjeople 
will be thrown on the Government demanding gratuitous relief, hut 
absolved from all necessity for showing that they are really in want. 

Ou these grounds we tliiuJc that the only safe course for providing 
for proper management and economy on the one hand, and the 
interests of humanity ou the other, is to give aU those who can do 
a reasonable amount of work a task carefully adjusted to their j)Owers, 
and pay them a wage on which life aud health can he maintained; 
piece-work being employed only under the conditions mentioned in the 
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preceding paragraph, and gratuitous aid, as described in the succeeding 
section, being confined to those who are incapable of working. 

134. A hospital should be attached to all large relief works, and 
care should be taken that all who fall sick on the work receive proper 
medical attendance and food, either as in-door or oiLt-door patients. 
Attention should he paid to hutting the labourers in snob a manner 
as to respect then- feelings and the rec[nirements of health and 
decency. The temporary markets attached to the works should be 
careMly supervised in respect to the quantity, quality and price of 
the food oifered. A special allowance should be made to those 
cMldren of labourers who are of too tender an age for work; if 
possible, in the form of a diet adapted to their wants. 

135. The course of events on these works should be carefully 
watched by the officers in charge, and periodically reported to superior 
authority, as it will form one of the safest indications of the degree 
of the prevalent distress. If works carried on under adequate pre¬ 
cautions for discipline and for enforcing a sufficient task and wage are 
thronged by applicants, and especially if those applicants he persons 
belonging to other than the ordinary labouring classes, there will be 
a strong prcsum]ition that the pressure is very severe, and that still 
larger relief operations may he necessary. If, on the other hand, few 
persons apply, and if there has been nothing in the management of 
the work to explain their reluctance, it may he accepted as an indi¬ 
cation that the distress is not acute. Both of these presumj)tions 
may, however, prove to be erroneous in certain cases. On the one 
hand, as has been noticed, there are portions of every year when field 
work is at a standstill, and when large numbers of the popirlation will 
gladly accept work though not in distress. On the other hand, there 
are seasons, snob as those which precede sowing or harvest time, 
when the people can hardly be induced by any pressure of want to 
go to work at a distance from their villages, and there are classes with 
whom apathy or ignorance will produce the same result. Conclusions 
founded on such evidence must, therefore, he drawn with much 
caution, and with a reference to the usual habits of the people. 

136. The extent to which employment should he provided will 
vary according to the severity of the famine, and it is therefore most 
necessary that the probable extent of the calamity should be ascer¬ 
tained as early and as carefully as possible. If it only amounts to 
scarcity the Government will commonly find it sufficient to enlarge 
its ordinary works, so as to offer employment to greater numbers than 
usual, but without any change of system ; and this, with the addition 
of some help in the villages to those incapable of work, will probably 
enable the people to tide over the season of distress. If scarcity passes 
into famine, employment must he offered on a larger scale on special 
works, such as have been described. In every case care should be 
taken to avoid throwing workpeople out of employ, even temporarily, 
in re-arranging a system of work so as to supply the wants of the 
country, and, as far as possible, occupation should he given on these 
works to skilled mechanics. A corresponding expansion must also 
be given to the arrangements made for the gratuitous relief 9 f the 
inoapahle. However intense and widespread the famine may become, 
we believe that this system of administering relief will still hold 
good; even if the whole of the labouring population of a great tract 
of country should become applicants for employment, it should not be 
beyond the power of the Government to furnish work for them, pro¬ 
vided the calamity does not find it unprepared, and proper precau¬ 
tions are taken-in the early stages of the distress. If, indeed, it 
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shouMj ia any exceptional case, become apparent that a sufficient 
stock* of food to feed the people does not exist in, and cannot 
he imported into, the famine tract in time enough to meet the 
demand for it, it may become necessary to consider whether it 
will not he proper to reduce the consumption of food to the utmost 
by stopping the relief works, and distributing to the famine-stricken 
population at their homes a reduced ration, sufficient only to support 
them without labour, and so to economise the difference between 
what would thus be given and what would be required to support 
them when engaged in labour. It cannot be said that such a condi¬ 
tion of things might not arise in some peculiarly situated locality, and 
considering its extreme gravity we have thought it right thus to 
allude to it, and to a possible means of alleviating it. But we do 
not lose sight of the risk that the increase in the number of claimants 
for relief thus given might in the end more than outweigh any tem¬ 
porary redaction in the quantity received by each claimant, and that 
moral depression tending to physical deterioration, which it is most 
important to avoid, may not improbably be produced by relief given 
to a large population kept in idleness. Of the reality of this last- 
named danger, strong opinions have been expressed hy trustworthy 
observers of tlie people relieved under such conditions. It may be 
added that the case which is here supposed has hardly ever existed 
in the past, except as a consequence of want of due precaution at 
the outset; and that when the internal commimications of the 
country are frnther improved, as we may reasonably expect them to 
he year hy year in the future, even the few districts which are now 
so isolated as to he liable to a temporary inability to obtain food will 
cease to be exposed to that danger. 


Ill.— Gratiutoiis belief. 


137. The duty of relieving persons other than the able-bodied 
was till recently considered to rest during famines, as well as in ordi¬ 
nary times, with the charitable public. It is only in the course of 
the seasons of famine which have occurred in the last eight or ten 
years that tlris duty has been accepted hy the Government. It is now 
fully recognized that there is as great an obligation on the State to 
give relief to those classes that are unable to earn their livelihood hy 
work as to give it to those that can work, when both are alike left 
helpless at such a time. However great he the importance of main¬ 
taining in the community at large the sense of its responsibility for 
supporting its poorer members, it is obvious that this duty cannot 
he enforced when the stress of scarcity deprives very large numbers 
of their usual means of subsistence, and, as a necessary consequence, 
of the means which they before had of supporting the infirm and 
helpless members of then families or their villages. But though this 
prmciple be fully accepted, the test of experience cannot he said to 
have removed many serious doubts as to the best mode of procedure 
in administering this form of relief, or to have led as yet to any sneb 
complete uniformity of opinion among the persons to whose judg¬ 
ment on these matters most weight attaches, as to enable us to state 
our conclusions without some reserve. 


Gratuitous relief the 
duty of the State, 


138. So long as this obligaition was not recognized by the State, to he carried out 
and voluntary relief committees, being representatives of private G^yernmert 
charity, had the distribution of food in their hands, there could he no 
uniformity of procedure, and no specific responsibility was plpced on 
any one for seeing that the arrangements were sufficient. But when 
the State undertook that relief should he oflhrcd to all who need it, 
it became incumbent on the Government to control the administration 
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of all forms of relief, and to secure an unifoim and efEcient system. 
Tlie voluntary aid of independent persons may be utilised, but wbere 
the State is responsible for the result, it must look mainly to its own 
officers for caiTying out its policy. 

139. Two systems have been followed in different places and at 
different times with regard to gratuitous relief. Under one it has 
been distrihuted in the shape of raw grain or money at the homes or 
in the villages of the recipients, their necessities being vonched for hy 
responsible village officials, and tested by suitable supervision. Under 
the other, the people have been compelled to come to relief-centres to 
receive it. In tliis case it has generally been given them in the shape 
of a meal of cooked food, and has often been accompanied hy 
the condition of residence within a temporarily arranged relief-camp 
or pioor-house. 

14i0. The difference in these two systems of gratuitous relief 
may, no doubt, be traced to the different circumstances under which 
they were adopted. The more stringent system, requiring residence 
in a poor-house, was a somewhat natural development of the efforts of 
private charity with limited means at its command ; and the village 
system was an equally natural outcome of the view which regulated 
the relief in 1873-74, that it was requisite for the State not only to 
supply employment and means of subsistence to the whole population, 
but to import and distribute the food itself. Tiro p)oor-house system 
has genemlly been followed since 1801 in the North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces, and has been highly recommended by many antboritios for 
adoption elsewhere. It was believed that the ohjeotion felt to residence 
in a poor-house might keep away those not really in want, but would 
not deter any who suffered from real distress. There is, however, 
a great accumulation of evidence to the effect that the fooling of the 
people towards rehof administered in tliis form i.s in most parts of 
Incha one of extreme repulsion; and that oven in the North-Western 
Provinces in 1877-78 that repulsion was strong enough to cause many 
to lo.se their lives rather than to accept help on these terms. It was 
in Bengal in 1873-74 that the system of village relief first became 
prominent, and that indications wej’c seen tliat it was pjreferahlc to the 
poor-house system, notwithstanding ooi'tain difficulties which attended 
it. Under any such system the difficulty of discriminating the 
worthy from the rmworthy will bo great; the village officials, where 
such persons exist, can seldom be thoroughly trusted to select the 
proper persons for the receipt of State help, and in the absence of 
some really trustworthy residents in thcj villages who can he employed 
hy Government as agents in relief-distribution, there i.s groat rish 
ttiat the money or grain will not reach those for wliom it is intended. 
Both systems might no doubt be bettor administered than they have 
ever yet been. If it is probable on the one hand that ameliorations 
01 the poor-horae system could bo effected, under which its stringency 
woiUd be less lileely to repel real sufferers, on the otlier it is clear 
• 1 ^eavy cost which attended the operations in Bengal 

m 1873-74 IS in no degree a necessary element of the village system. 

n e whole there is no doubt left in our minds that the village 
system should, m the present condition of India, he preferred for 
genera adoption, inasmuch a.s, while this system may involve the 
iis ■ 0 a too free grant of relief, the poor-house system involves the 
more serious risk of insufficient relief. 

141. If gratuitous relief is never given to those who are able to 
do a reasonadile amomit of labour, but only to the oliildren, inffim, 
house-ridden people, and to those necessarily 
d a tend to them; and if there is an efficient system of 
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villa'^e inspection to see that the persons on the relief-list are, as far 
as ohtTvarcl signs go, deserving of it, and that they do receive it; the 
result Tvill be that relief will reach the majority in the most effective 
wav, though there may he a certain small number of people who get 
it improperly. With these two safeguards, the danger of the misuse 
of the State fimds will be minimized, and the danger of imposing a 
test so repugnant to the people as to prevent their accepting relief 
will he avoided. But there will still he room for relief-houses, the 
proper sphere of which will be to receive such persons as have sepa¬ 
rated themselves from their homes and villages,—aimless wanderers, 
habitual beggars, or debilitated people who have fallen out of the 
ranks of the labourers and require to be fed up or receive medical 
attendance in order to re-gain strength and retmn to work. 

142. In most parts of India some village organization exists 
which offers a ready and natural, though still imperfect, machinery 
for coping with famine, and it is of special importance that whatever 
is possible should he done towards improving and strengthening this 
machinery where it is present, so that it may become more thoroughly 
efficient for the purposes of village relief. Bor the futm’e progress of 
the country the encouragement of the principle of local self-govern¬ 
ment, by which Imsiuess of all kinds should he more and more left to 
local direction, is of much moment, and nowhere more so than in 
dealino- with the relief of local distress; and, however great he the 
difficulties in the way of its early practical realization, it will he 
well never to lose the opportimity of taking any step that may lead 
towards it. 

143. The first step towards organizing the system of village 
relief would he to convey instructions to the headmen of villages 
as to the classes who are entitled to this relief, and as to the manner 
of giving it, and to direct them, wdth the help of the village account¬ 
ants, to draw" up lists showing what persons resident in the village 
belono’ to these classes. In order to enforce tliis duty it will probably 
he necessary to provide legislative sanction in each Province, under 
wffiich it shall he lawful for the Local Government to define who shall 
for the purposes of famine relief he considered the headman of 
each village, and to impose penalties for the failure to discharge the 
prescribed duty, or for any fraudulent act committed while discharg- 
iu" it. The lists thus drawn np should he scrutinized by the officer 
of the circle, who should inspect all persons on the list (except 
w'omen of respectable position, regarding whom he must take other 
means for obtaining the necessary information), visit then’ houses, 
ascertain whether and from what cause the means of support on 
wliich they have hitherto Iwcd have failed them, and what their actual 
circumstances are. He should then, if satisfied that they deserve it, 
place them on the village relief-list, giving to each person a certificate to 
that effect and a copy of the list to the head village official, which should 
he produced before every inspecting officer. The relief should consist 
of a dole of grain sufficient for the subsistence of the recipient, 
■whether man, woman, or child, and arrangements should he made, 
suited to the local circumstances, to secure the receipt of this dole 
without fail at specified intervals of time. In return for this dole 
any persons who are capable of doing a little lahom’, though not fit 
to he sent to a relief-work, might be required to perform any light 
tasks in the village or its neighbourliood, such as aiding in the dis¬ 
tribution of grain, cleaning out ditches, or deepening tanks, which 
may he useful for sanitary or other purposes, under the direction of 
the village headman. On the occasion of each visit from an inspect¬ 
ing officer the persons on the village relief-list should he examined 
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to see if any have become fit for labour on. relief-worts, and those 
who baTe become fit should be struct off the list and instructed where 
emnloyment will be giyen them. Jlt the same time any new person 
who may be found c^ualified for relief should be added to the list, and 
careful mquiry should be made whether those who are on the list do 
actually receive the sanctioned quantity of food. 

Firda-nasbin women. 144 In the case of those respectable women, who hy national 

custom are unable to appear in pubLLo, and who are generally of the 
Muhammadan rehgion, personal inspection hy the relieving officer is 
impossible, and it is necessary to employ some other checlc. Com¬ 
mittees of Native gentlemen who have personal knowledge of the 
ch'cumstances of the families concerned can generally be utilised for 
this object, and the cu-cle officers should further test applications hy 
all other information which they can collect. The relief given to 
women of this class, and to their children, should consist of doles of 
grata, and in return such labour as they can perform should he reqiiir- 
ed of ’them, wluch may ordinarily he done hy delivering to them a 
specified quantity of cotton to be spun into thread. 

Eeiie£-iiou£(i=. 145. Nelief-houses are intended for the reception of persons who 

have no homes, or have cut themselves olf from their homes, and are 
rmfit for employment on relief-works, and for professional beggars who 
cannot he made to work. A system of patrol should be organised 
to visit the lanes and hyeways of towns, and the roads principally 
traversed hy travellers, in order to bring such persons in, and prevent 
their dying out of sight; and authority should he given hy legisla¬ 
tion to enable Government officers to compel them to accept relief, 
even against their wiU. There may also be a few persons in the 
villao’es respecting whose necessities the circle officer cannot satisfy 
himself, and whom he may require to go to the relief-house as a test 
that they are really in need. These relief-houses should he establish¬ 
ed on the outskirts of the principal towns, in localities convenient for 
constant supervision hy responsible civil officers. The greatest care 
should be taken hi their management to avoid oft'ending against 
popular prejudices, and this will he best assured hy associating with 
the civil officers a body of Native gentlemen who should be consulted 
on all matters connected with caste or social observances, and who 
would make it publicly known that uotliing is done against which 
any reasonable objection can he raised. Subject to these conditions, 
relief should ordinarily he given in these places in the shape of cook¬ 
ed food, and residence within the enclosure .should ho enforced. The 
utmost vigilanGe should he exercised to see that the store of grain 
does not fall short, that the food is projjerly cooked and distributed, 
aud that no fraud or mistake is allo-^ved by which the ration can he 
reduced below the authorised quantity. The inmates should ordina¬ 
rily he employed as far as possible in doing all work required for the 
service of- the iustitutiou, aud those not thus employed should he set 
to spin, weave, make rope, or to other light aud profitable labour. 
Those who improve in health and strength should he removed, when 
fit, to relief-works. A hospital should he attached to every large 
relief-house, aud the ordmary residents, as well as the sick in hospital, 
should he the subjects of regular aud careful medical supervision. 

efficient system of village relief will, wc trust, in ce- 
teing.^'^ operation with the other measures which we recommend, have the 
effect of preventing that wandering of the poor, which leads to the 
dissolution of the village communities, and is one of the principal 
causes of famine mortality. Most of those who have an interest in 
the land will remain in their homes without the need of other assist¬ 
ance than advances and the suspension of land revenue for the less 
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suljstantial members ol! tbe class. The able-bodied of the labouring 
class with their families, so far as they are healthy and capable, should 
be settled on irorks at a moderate distance from their Tillages. The 
remaining class, the incapable poor who can offer neither security for 
adTances nor labour in return for relief, and whom we therefore pro¬ 
pose to supoioly with food in their homes, will not form a large per¬ 
centage of the population, and the timely preparation of a frame- 
work of village relief, to he administered hy responsible supervisors, 
ranging from the European superintendent to the recognised head¬ 
men and village ofScers, will provide for them. Thus would he 
secured a scheme of relief which would give to all classes assurance 
of ample assistance in their own neighbourhood, and leave them 
rvnthont inducement to wander. 

IV.— Village Insj>ection. 

ltL7. The opinion of all persons of experience is unanimous as 
to the importance of establishing a system under which there should 
he a constant and careful insjiection of all villages in the distressed 
tracts hy a special staff of ofEcers ; and it is generally agreed that no 
better example can be found of the organisation required for this 
purpose than was afforded in Eehar in 1874. The method then adopt¬ 
ed was to divide the country into circles of convenient size, each of 
which was placed under its p)roper officers with a regular gradation of 
authority, and with a clear definition of duties. These posts were filled 
hy utilising the existing staff of district officials to the utmost, hy 
borrowing both European and Native civil and military officer.s frojn 
other departments, and by making use of volunteers of ability and 
character, and especially such of the local landed and moneyed gentry 
or pensioners of the Govermment as were willing to contribute their 
influ ence and Imowledge to the aid of the State. 

148. Such a special organisation should be created whenever the 
prospect of famine becomes imminent. Its object woirld he to obtain 
specific information as to the degree and locaUty of the distress and 
the classes and persona in need of relief; and to convey to the peoqfie 
a knowledge of the measures taken for their relief, and to encourage 
those who really need aid to apply for it. The inspecting officers would 
examine into the condition of all persons in every village, and espe¬ 
cially of the poorest classes ; they would ascertain if any are in want 
and hare not applied for assistance, and would see that they receive 
it; they would also ascertain if any who have applied for relief arc 
not in want, and ought to he struck off the list. To tnose who are 
able-bodied they would make known the places where employment is 
offered; and if any fail to seek work, they would, through the 
influence of the village head, or otherwise encourage them to avail 
themselves of the offer. Eor those who are in want, and incapable of 
work, tlicy would see that the arrangements for giving grataitous 
relief are efficient, and that no uinnecessary delay, or mistake, or 
fraud intci’venes to prevent their getting it. The circles should he so 
constituted that the inspecting officers attached to each may be able 
to visit every village within a certain fixed period of time, which 
would he greater or less according to the degree of the distress. 
"While maMng these visits the insqoector would, in addition to the 
special duties already described, snj)crvise the arrangements made for 
the supply of funds or food to meet the requirements of the people 
receiving relief, and would, if so directed by superior authority, 
carry on the necessary inquiries preliminary to the .suspension of the 
land revenue, the loan of money to the lauded classes, or other 
matters. Efforts might also he made to induce the agriculturists to 
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apply themselves to the raising of quick-growing and. profitable crops, 
and seed might he procured and distributed for this purpose where 
necessary. 

149. The extent to which this system should he carried, and the 
time at which it should he brought into operation, will depend 
greatly on the stage and on the severity of the famine. At the ear¬ 
liest stage, and so long as it is still uncertain whether scarcity will 
end in famine or not, it will not he necessary, as a rule, to create 
special oiroles or to organise a large establishment. But on the 
occasion of any considerable failure of crops, such as to require 
the opening of relief-works, the Government should draw out a 
scheme for the division of the country into circles, for purposes of 
inspection, and should make the arrangements necessary in order to 
be ready to post the special staff to those circles. The first duty of 
the inspecting officers when appointed would bo to collect all availahlo 
information as to the condition of the people, to satisfy themselves as 
to the outturn of the crops on the ground or those just harvested, 
and, after revising and verifying all previous reports, to assist the 
Goveinment by their opinions as to the prospects of the country. 
Bor this purpose officials strange to the work and to the country or 
its language will be of little use, and it will generally ho the best 
plan to set free the district officers from other duties, and to engage 
them actively in this occupation. As distress deepens, the staff should 
he strengthened, and the areas of inspection suh-divided. When 
famine has mimistakcahly set in, and the various measures of relief 
are fully at "work, the inspecting staff in all its grades should he 
constantly in motion, and the ai'eas of the circles should then be laid 
out on such, a scale, with regard both to tho distances to he travcUod 
and the population, that every village may he visited by a subordinate 
officer if possible once a week, and by a superior officer at least once 
a fortnight. 


V.—Food Supply. 

150. The question whether the direct intervention of Govern¬ 
ment to control or aid the action of private trade in tho supply of 
food in time of scarcity is likely to be beneficial or otherwise, is one 
which has been so frequently and completely discussed that it hardly 
seems necessary for ns to treat it at any length. Opinion has more 
and more steadily settled down, as economical knowledge has advanced 
to the conclusion that as a rule such intervention should be avoided, 
hut that exceptional circumstances may justify or even require it. 

151. The prohibition of exportation was in the beg.inning of 
the century looked on as the first weapon in the Government armoury, 
and it was suggested in 1867 in the Orissa famine, and again in 1873, 
in the case of Bengal; but the arguments brought against it by 
Lord Northbrook on the last occasion arc, wo think, unanswerable, 
and such suggestions will, it may he hoped, never he repeated, or if 
repeated, never entertained. Tiiese arguments were concisely 
summed up by the Secretary of State, who said that nothing could 
justify sirch a measure except reasonable certainty that the exports 
would so exhaust the resources of India as a whole as to render them 
insufficient to supply the wants of tho distressed districts, and that no 
such result was even probable. 

162. Importation of food by Govonimont into a distressed tract 
may take several forms. In its broadest form—tliat of buying and 
importing food to supply the general wants of tho whole population— 
it is improbable that it will ever he found necessary again. It was 
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adopted m Orissa in 186G at a time Avhcn no otlicr rcsomce was 
available, because tbe discovery oJ: the exhaustion of food stocks 
was made just when the setting in of the south-west monsoon render¬ 
ed communication by sea too dangerous for private trade to embark 
in the business of importation; but had there been either earlier 
knowledge of the coming calamity, or better means of communica¬ 
tion with the distressed pjrovince, the step could hardly have been 
thought necessary. Reasons similar to those wliich were held to 
justify the proceedings of 1866 wbto also appealed to in support of 
HimilaT action in AJmir in 1868, and of the much larger operations 
of the Bengal Government in 1874. With reference to those last, 
there appears to be an unanimous opinion that, in consequence of 
the extension of the railway system, no such measures can ever 
again he required in Northern Bengal. Measures which involve any 
large supersession of the operations of private trade must almost 
unavoidably be in some important respects productive of inconveni¬ 
ence and loss, and should not be resorted to without tbe most 
complete pro^f of their necessity. 

153. We have no doubt that the true principle for the Govern- Activity of private 
ment to adopt as its general rule of conduct in this matter is to 

leave the business of tbe supply and distribution of food to private 
trade, taking care that every possible facility is given for its free 
action, and that all obstacles material or fiscal are, as far as pmeti- 
cahle, removed. The manner in which the demand for grain in 
Southern India in 1877 was met by supplies sent from the North 
showed the promptitude with which Indian trade will operate when 
the facilities for transport and the profit expected are adequate. 

The imports by sea into the distressed districts amounted, in the two 
years 1876-77 and 1877-78, to about 2 millions of tons,* The total 
quantity of graiu carried on the railways in all parts of India was 
double this amount, f and the actual weight conveyed by them into 
the famine area may have been about 1 or 1-| millions of tons, in 
addition to tlie quantity brought by sea. If, as is hence probable, 
the total import m the year 1877 was 2 million tons, it would at the 
rate of 1 ton to 6 persons for a year have been snfB.ciont for 12 
minion people, or one-third of the whole population affected. These 
results w'ere produced by the help of a system of railways, mostly 
single lines, and of which only one branch traversed the worst famine 
tract. It is only reasonable to anticipate that with every year’s addi¬ 
tional experience of the use to be made of the railways and tele¬ 
graphs the activity and sensitiveness of Indian trade will continue 
to grow, and that with the new stimulus thus imparted to it, and the 
gradual extension of railways into districts where they do not yet 
exist, the power of meeting the .wants of the population in time of 
local scarcity will be still further developed. Every interference by 
tbe Government with the operations of trade must he adverse to this 
tendency, and prejudicial to the growth of those habits of self- 
reliance which it is so essential for Government to encourage. 

154. It is to the futoe extension of railways that we look as Extension of mii- 
the most complete justification of onr belief that the trade of the 

country may be confidently left to provide for the supply of food in 
times of scarcity. Such an extension has been going on for some 
years past, and it will, we trust, henceforth receive an additional 
impetus, as by the help of these works alone can the whole resomnes 
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of tlie country be brouglit to bear in time of difficulty on any dis¬ 
tressed ai’ea. The charge for transport between the most distant 
parts of India coimected by rail does not no^r exceed one anna per 
seer, or ^d. per there is reason to hope that it may he 

reduced to a considerably smaller sum. At tlie jn-esent rate grain 
costing 21 seers per rupee or ^d. per poimd could have been taken 
from Northern India to the famine districts in the south, and sold at 
8 seers per rupee or Ifd. x»er ironnd, with a fair margin of pirofit. 
Snell being the case wo cannot doubt that, with the growth of these 
means of communication and their continued use, all the req^uire- 
ments of every part of the coimtry will he met. by the natural opera¬ 
tions of trade, without the necessity of any interference on the part 
of Government. 

Ability of the 155. A resolution to rely entirely on the ordinary operations 
of trade to meet the wants of the country in time of famine must 
nnqnestionahly rest, not only on the expected activity of the traders, 
but also on the probability of the requisite supjplies of food being 
forthcoming at the critical time. The question should therefore be 
answered, whether there is sufficient ground for believing that the 
quantity of grain likely to he needed to meet the wants of such 
large areas as may he stricken with famine in a single year wall he 
certainly fortheomiug. We believe that there need bo no ajDprelien- 
siou as to such a provision being forthcoming in time of famine from 
the parts of the country not affected, though no doubt. consider¬ 
able pressiu’G would be entailed on tbeir inhabitants in jproportion 
to the magnitude of the export. The quantity, though large in 
itself, bears but a moderate ratio to the whole j)rodace of the districts 
in which it may be presumed, in accordance with prolonged experi¬ 
ence, there will be no scarcity. 

Eitinmte of maxi- 156. The foUowiug figures (thougli they are but aprproximate 

SJiaudaTOiiaiiie 1 ’ough estimates made from data which wo hope soon to see more 

accurately established) mdioate that the ordinary outturn of food 
hi British India exceeds 60 million tons, and the ordinary surplus 
available for storage, for export, or for the luxiu’ions consumption of 
the richer classes is more than 5 million tons. 
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The flgure.s in the last column show the estimated annual surplus 
irom u Inch the several provinces, if free from drought, could supply 
. heiicieucy in jrrovinces siffiering from famine. Experience 
indicates that the largest area with which we may have to deal in a 
single year IS not likely to exceed the tract affected in 1876-77, the 
total population of which was about 36 millions. It is estimated 
tnat m that year the crop in Bombay was short of the average by 
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li Biillion tons, in Madras by S-J millions, and in Mysore l)y 1 
million tons; and the difference between this estimate of the out¬ 
turn in these j^i’ovinces and the quantity requhed for a year’s 
consumption at the ordinary rate is 4f milli on tons. But the deficit 
actually to he met will he sensibly less than tliis amount. Por a 
calamity of this kind immediately leads the population to reduce its 
ordinary rate of consumption both for men and cattle, and to guard 
more carefully against the waste that usually occms. So far, too, 
as land remains rmsown during the drought, something is saved in 
seed grain. Prom these causes the above-stated deficit of df million 
tons might he reduced to 3 millions. To meet this the local stocks, 
which there is reason to believe may commonly suffice for not less 
than three months’ consumption of the local population, are fir.st 
drawn upon, and as they begin to be depleted prices rise high enough 
to attract supplies from distant parts of the country. When the 
imports from without into a, famine area are very large, as in the case 
of 1876-77, there is a corresponding rise of price and check of local 
consumption established in the exporting districts also; and thus, 
partly by enforced economy in these districts also, and partly by the 
conti'ihntion of their local sm’plus stocks, the pressme is spread over 
a wide extent of country in a greater or less degree. There would 
thus he avadahle to meet the estimated deficit of 3 million tons, first, 
the local stocks of the distressed area, which, taken at three months’ 
supply of the people’s food, amoimt to 2f millions; second, the year’s 
sm'plus of the districts not affected, which, by the figures in the above 
tabic, would be 3^ million tons, but which might he expected to he 
larger in consequence of the diminished consumption; and third, the 
local stocks in those districts; and these three sources of supply, 
taken together, would appear to be quite sufifioient to provide what 
was required. The yield per acre, on which the foregoing estimate is 
based, is derived from the local detailed reports, and is so moderate 
that we have no doubt that it can he maintained, or may he readily 
increased; and it is important to observe that the surplus which we 
believe to he sufficient to meet the deficiency of food consequent on 
the severest drought on record, or likely to occur, does not exceed 
6 j)er cent, of the total present produce of the country. 

157. The smallness of the export of food grain other than rice Exports ana po^ibio 
has been adduced as an evidence of the danger of trusting to the 

surplus produce of India for the food supply of the people. But this 
fact merely signifies that other countiues do not consume the millets 
of India. The exports are consequent on the demand of foreign 
countries, and no country grows more food than it can either consume 
at home or sell to foreigners. Nor in relation to this matter should 
we overlook the fact that though India as a whole now produces, and 
is likely to produce, sufifioient food for its population, in any season of 
drought, and that imports are not likely to he needed, supplies from 
other countries arc certainly obtainable. The prices at which grain is 
bought and sold in seasons of scarcity in India, viz., from 60s. to 60s. 
per quarter, will generally admit of imports being made with com¬ 
mercial profit from Egypt and Southern Emnpe, as well as from the 
rice-prodneing countries East of Singapore, and might probably draw 
supphes from a much larger area. 

158. Judging from these considerations we can have no doubt o£ the 

that the sinplus produce of India, taken as a whole, at present fur- 

nishes the means of meeting the demands of any part of the country 
likely to suffer from famine at any one time. It must, however, he 
observed that the present estimated yearly surplus would soon he all 
consumed by the increase of population which it is reasonable to 
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anticipate in tlie future, unless the production should keep pace with 
that increase. The agricultural and trade statistics of the past 20 
years justify the conclusion that the increased production of all sorts 
has up to the present time more than kept pace with the requirements 
of an increasing population, and the known large area of land which 
may still he brought under profitable cultivation, and the piossihilities 
of securing increased production by means of improved agriculture 
and extended hrigation, afford reasonable grounds of confidence for 
the futme. Eears, however, have been expressed that the grazing 
lands have already in many parts of the country been injuriously 
curtailed by being turned into arable land. If this he the case there 
will he no means of adding to the food supply othepvisc than by 
introducing an improved agriculture which should yield a moderate 
increase on each acre akeady cultivated, and_ by bringing under the 
plough some of those vast tracts of uncultivated land which are 
fortunately still available ; and eventually there must he pressing need 
for such measures of improvement. The gradual movement of the 
siu’plus population, where excessive, to these virgin tracts, would 
further assure the prospects of the future. "We strongly urge on the 
Government the great importance of these considerations. 

159. At the same time that we recommend the general principle 
of abstention from interference with private trade in the supply of 
food to any tract suffering from scarcity, we admit that there arc 
exceptional cases in which the Government may find it necessary to 
mtervene. The success of relief measures essentially depends on 
there always being grain to he bought by those who receive money 
wages, and grain to he distributed to those irho receive food; and it is 
an important duty of the Government officials who superintend the 
relief to see that this assumption is verified, to make all necessary 
arrangements with local or with distant merchants for the supply of 
grain, or in the last resort to lay in a stock to be drawn upon in the 
event of failure. This is particularly necessary in the case of reliefr 
works, which must often he situated in localities whero no arrange^ 
ments for the sale of food exist. By settling down a large ]:)opnlation 
of lahomers in such places an abnormal demand is oi’eated which, 
unless local trade is very active, the Government is bound to meet by 
providing a special machinery for the purpose of supplying food. In 
districts in which communications or the means of transport are 
defective, or to winch access by railways or by water cannot he se-- 
cured at all seasons, or generally in the event of well ascertained 
slackness on the part of the local traders to prepare for an emergency, 
Government might give assistance in improving the transport or in 
the suppily of fodder for cattle, and might encourage and stimulate 
trade, by guaranteeing a price for grain laid down at the more distant 
and inaccessible towns, or by advancing money to merchants to lay 
out in the trade. ^ In purely agricultural tracts, where wages are paid 
in grain and not m money, and the local demand of the small towns is 
supplied not by imports from distant marts, hut by small purchases 
from the stores of the agriculturists, it may happen that the agrionl- 
tnrists refuse to sell for fear of not having enough for their own con- 
siunption, and the local traders may he afraid to import through 
inexperience and the want of correspondents in the large marts. In 
such a case the Government would rightly intervene, and its action 
in importing grain from a distance might have a beneficial effect, 
both _ by proving to the local traders that such an undertaking is 
practicable and profitable, and by removing the panic which has led 
the landowners to close their grain pits. It might even become 
necessary for Government to import grain for sale to the public in 
such an event as a combination of local dealers to refuse to sell, or 
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only -to sell at prices tmduly raised above the rates of neiglibonring 
markets. In. all cases in which Government intervention in the 
supjdy of food becomes necessaryj the purchase, under suitable 
arrangements, of surplus stocks in parts of the country where they 
are available would secure those objects which it has been supposed 
could be attained by the prohibition of export. But much caution 
will he required in every case lest interference should aggravate the 
evil which it is designed to avert, and have the effect of preventing 
traders from entering the market while it is being operated upon by 
the Government. 

160. There is another form of Government action in relation Proposui lor Govevn- 
to the food supply which we have had occasion to consider with storage, 
attention, and to which it is desirable to refer. It is that the Govern¬ 
ment should store grain in the periods which intervene between 

famines, and should thus he prepared in time of distress with a 
supply sufS-cient for the wants of that portion of the people which is 
likely to ho affected. The probable cost appears to ns to offer a most 
serious primd facie objection to such a proposal, for it is obvious 
that any system of State storage to he effectual must he eontinuous, 
and that the quantity stored must he the maximum supply that can 
be required on any one occasion. It hnplies not merely the intention 
to dispense with the assistance of trade in the food supply of a large 
mass of the people when prices are very Mgh, hut the adoption of 
a policy which may place such assistance wholly out of reach. The 
calculation of cost must, therefore, provide for the storing of the 
largest supply that can.be needed in a season of extreme distress, and 
for keeping up this supply permanently. It has been estimated {see 
paragraphs 73—76 of the report) that 7-| per cent, of the popula¬ 
tion ipay at any time require relief for a year in an extreme famine, 
and that the whole population, on the average, may he reckoned to 
suffer from famine once in 54 years. If it he assumed (hypotheti¬ 
cally) that the storing is to he applied to a tract having a population 
of 40 millions, which is about one-fffth of the total population of 
India, the permanent supply stored must he sufficient for 1\ per cent, 
of this number, or three millions, which, at six persons to the ton, 
gives a total quantity of 500,000 tons. This, it may also be 
reckoned, will have to he replaced once in the course of 64 years, 
as iu this period the whole j)opulation will have suffered famine, and 
7^ per cent, of it will have received relief. 

161. It thus appears that the actual quantity of grain required lig iirobabio groat 
for relief for the specified population, whether it is stored or bought 

as occasion requires, will, on the scale adopted in the report, he 
500,000 tons for each 54 years. If it is stored, its original cost 
will he enhanced by interest for 54 years on the capital invested in the 
purchase, which will he times its first price, and by the cost of 
storing, renewal to meet waste, and management, which should cer¬ 
tainly he taken at not less than the interest, so that the ultimate cost 
will be 6^ times the first cost. On the other hand, the prphahle cost, 
if the grain he purchased when it is required, that is, in a season of 
very high prices, could hardly exceed three times the price in a season 
of low prices, and on the average it would probably he cheaper than 
tills. Consequmitly, so far from there being a financial advantage 
in the storing, it would almost certainly he more than double as costly 
as the 23urchase at the time the grain was wanted. 

If we were to assume that the supply should be sufficient for 
the whole landless class of the same tract, or, say, one-fifth of the 
population, instead of 7-| per cent, as before reckoned, the quantity 
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io lie stored -will be 1,333,000 tons of grain instead of 600,000 tons. 
Therefore tbe true nltimate cost of the stock, at the assnined price 
of 5Z. per ton, mth 10 per cent, per annum added for 64 years, to 
cover interest and charges, would amount to about 42,000,000Z., or 
nearly 800,0001., yearly for the area that has been hypothetically 
assumed, containing one-fifth of the population of India, and there¬ 
fore would represent an expenditure of nearly four millions yearly for 
the whole country. Nor should it be lost sight of that the necessity 
for relief may extend beyond the period of one year, for which alone 
these calculations provide ; and to meet such a contingency a propor¬ 
tional increase of the quantity of grain stored, and of the sum locked 
up hy its pmehase would be required, which, if the_ period found 
necessary in Madras in 1877-78 were accepted as a guide, might add 
five-sixths to the amounts above named. This estimate, it must be 
remembered, refers to the mere cost of the food, to which would have 
to he added a large sum for the administrative charges connected with 
famine relief. Any hope of reducing the cost by laying in the stock 
by degrees in tbe course of years of plenty is obviously incompatible 
with the essential conditions that famine may occur _ in any year, 
and that the store must always be ready and always sufficient. More¬ 
over, the expectation that by selling portions of tbe stock in years of 
liigb prices, but not of famine, a profit miglit be obtained, and the 
nltimate cost of the transaction might be thus reduced, is wholly 
incousistent mth tbe intention of keeping a reserve of food sufficient 
for aU possible contingencies, and such a proceeding would be entirely 
beyond the proper scope of Government action. 

162. On the whole, any argument based on supjoosed economy 
seems to ns quite untenable. If we saw reason to think that there 
was any probability of a failure of the food-supply of the country 
as a whole, or of the means of its conveyance from the xfiaces whore 
it was abundant to those where it was deficient, we might feel bound 
to discuss the proposed storing by Government more carefully^ as 
a possible remedy and to point out in detail the very serious practical 
difficulties that, m oui’ judgment, would attend the attempt to carry 
it out. But we are satisfied that there is no such probability, and 
that there is no justification, either on these grounds or on the score 
of economy, for adopting a course which we consider to be opposed 
to the prolonged teachings of the past, as conveyed in the liistory of 
the progress of civilization, and of the steps by which the various 
States of Em’ope have passed from a condition of frequently-reour- 
ring famine, such as that which now characterizes India, to one in 
which, though high prices are at times inevitable, actual famine due 
to the absence of food may be said to be unknown. No Government 
has ever succeeded in such a measure as that which is here proposed. 
The repeated and continued attempts to alleviate the difficulty of 
securing the food-supply of tlie people hy direct State interference, 
which have been made in our own country and elsewhere, have 
always ended in failure, and the safety of the population and then 
freedom from extreme fluctuations of the price of bread were only 
assured from the time when all such efforts were finally abandoned. 

Though, for these reasons, we do not think it necessary to discuss 
the matter in any detail, we may indicate that the dangers and diffi- 
oulties consequent on the storage of grain by the Government would 
be very groat, especially m respect to the manner in which the stores 
of grain should be utilized, and in wliich the Government should 
regulate its action in opening or closing the stores. The result, upon 
the dealer,? in grain, of the Goveimment suddenly opening the stores 
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■wlien prices rose beyond a certain fixed amount, and upon the people 
TvlLen^tlie stores were closed, the local trade having meanwhile been 
destroyed, or its action paralyzed, must, we tliink, be disastrous. 

163. We greatly fear that any system of Government storing, 
if once brought liome to the people, would produce most fatal effects 
on their prudential habits, and that the existence of a public granary 
in every village, ready to be thrown open whenever distress passed 
beyond a certain point, would be a standing encouragement to impro¬ 
vidence and recklessness, and to that most dangerous of popular 
vices, the disposition to force the Government to grant public charity. 
Tlie plan would strike a death-blow at that healthy development 
of the internal trade of the comitry, now in an early stage, but 
steadily thriving under the encouragement given by the extension of 
railways and complete free trade, and it would raise a fatal barrier 
to the growth of those qualities of self-reliance in the community 
without which the country can never raise itself ia the scale of 
civilization. Chronic famine is, wc are satisfied, one of the diseases 
of the infancy of nations, and its remedy will never be found in 
prolonging the tutelage of the State, and, least of all, in measures 
which would render escape from such tutelage almost impossible. 


164. We have fully recognized the necessity for private storage 
of the sm'plus _ grain of years of plenty, and we have complete con¬ 
fidence that tins is already done on a large scale. What is requisite 
is to encourage the practice within the limits that true economy 
requires, not by the intervention of the State, but by the growing 
intelligence of the people; and to do what is necessary to ensure the 
sui'plus thus stored being rendered available, whenever and wherever 
it is needed, by extended railway communication, through the agency 
of the natural trade of the country. 


165. On the whole it is highly improbable that Government 
will ever be required in the future to supply food to meet the wants 
of the entire population of any large area in time of distress, cither 
by way of purchase and local distribution, or by storing on a largo 
scale. Until, however, the whole country is more completely sup¬ 
plied with railways or canals, by which food can be transported 
lapidly, cheaply, and in large quantities, to every part where severe 
want may exist, the possibility of some unusual demand I'or Govern¬ 
ment interference in particular localities, or for special classes oC 
people, cannot be shut out, nor the danger of the occurrence of a 
great calamity altogether removed. It is therefore to tiio improve¬ 
ment of the internal communications and the removal of all olisfcrnc- 
tions to the free course of trade, accompanied by the extension of 
U’ligation in suitable localities and au improved agriculture, that wo 
look foi' obtaining security in the futxu'e against disastrous failures 
ot tne food-supply m tracts visited by drouglit. It is not so much 
any actual deficiency of the requisite food in the country at large 
which is to be feared as the absence of the means of transporting 
and distributing the supply available and the inability of the dis¬ 
tressed population to pay for it. The failure of the stocks of food 
of those who habitually depend on their own harvests, and the want 
oi employment for those who live on wages, can only be mot by the 
ofter of employment and wages wherewith to buy food, or bv 
gratuitous relief, aucl the difficulties in the way of accomplishing 
this with a population of millions are the really serious obstacles thot 
haye to be surmounted. 


Bad GdBots on tlio 
pooplo, 


and on trade. 


Sunicioiioy ot ijrivalii 
storage! 
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YI,_ Suspension of Remnue and Loans to the Landed Classes. 

166. Tli 0 duties devolving on Government in relation to the 
class of landholders are for the most part of a different character 
from those that attach to it in its relation to the landlo,ss classes, 
which, whenever their ordinary means of employment fail, become 
in danger of starvation. Those who possess benchcial interests in the 
land do not in time of famine, as a rule, suffer the extremity of want, 
or go in danger of their lives; hut a large number of them are often 
severely pinched and obliged to borrow money for their support, and 
those who borrow at such a time do it on terms which make repay¬ 
ment rliffi c.nlt and may embarrass them for life. It becomes there¬ 
fore tire part of Government to assist such persons, who arc in the 
position of its tenants or co-proprietors of the land, and this may best 
he done in t^vo ways,—(1) by abstaining from collecting the ordinary 
instalments of tlie land revenue, the payment of which must add to 
the clifficnlties of all who are hard pressed; (2) by lending at low 
intere,st the sums they require for their sustenance and the cultivation 
of then’ laud, or for the maintenance and employment of then’ 
dependents. 

167. With regar-d to the land rovonno, it has been generally 
acccj)ted that where settlements are made for a long period of years, 
an average moderate demand should he fixed which should not vary 
with the ordinary fiuctuations of the seasons, hut can and should ho 
paid in had and good years alike. But this applies to moderate fixxc- 
tuations only, and not to years of extraoi’dinary drought, or to cases 
of the total, or almost total, destruction of the crops whicli ensues from 
that or other calamities. Even on such occasions there are among the 
landowners many wealthy persons who are Avell able to pay, hut the 
great majority will not have sufficient means both to pay the revenue 
and to provide for their own support; and to force them to meet the 
Government demand could not be justified. We consider that the 
true principle on winch leniency sho-old be shown, is this : that nobody 
shoidd he forced in such soa-sons as those to borrow in order to pay 
the land revenue, hut that all who can pay it without borrowing 
should do so. It has to ho homo in mind, on the one side, that the 
landholder will benefit by the gi-eat rise of prices consequent on a 
great scarcity, so far as he still obtains a surplus of produce for sale 
in excess of his own wants ; hut on the other, when the drought is 
extreme, no such surplus may ho left, and ho may oven he obliged to 
buy food at rxxinous rates for his own consumption. When the out- 
tiun is such that the laudowners have any surplus to sell, they can 
probably pay the land revenuo. But when information is received 
from the Agricultural Bopartmeut that the failure of the main crop, 
or one of the main crops, of the year has boon so great that no 
sm’plus produce is left to the landowners above their owjx necessary 
consumption and that of their dependants, instructions should he 
issued to the collectors that they may at their discretion suspend till 
further notice the demand for land revenue duo on account of the 
crop xvhich has been lo.st, subject to such conditions as are requisite 
to pass on the relief to all tenants of subordinate holders. It should 
he xmderstood that sucli suspensions ought to he liberally given to all 
hut the wealthier individuals, and those who from exceptional ad¬ 
vantages have escaped the general failure of the crops; and great 
care must he taken that the granting of this relief is not unduly 
delayed while enquiries are being carried, on into the claims and 
ch’cmnstances of individuals. 

168. In granting relief by suspending the land revenue, it 
should manifestly be au essential condition that it is accompanied 
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■by a correspoudiiig relaxation of the demand on subordinate holders 
for rent. The relief to the tenants might be secured in one of 
two ways ; either by passing a law similar to the provision in the 
present rent-law in the North-Western Provinces, under which the 
Government might declare, in any given case, that the payment of 
the whole or a part of the rent shall he suspended, a corresponding 
suspension of the land revenue being at the same time granted to 
the lawful recipient of the rent; or, if such a law were thought 
inexpedient, by making the suspension of the laud revenue contin¬ 
gent on the corresponding voluntary suspension of the rent. We are 
not in a position to say how far the extension of the principle of the 
law of the North-Western Provinces to all parts of India might he 
found practicable, hut we are of opimon that the principle is equit¬ 
able, and should, if possible, be so extended. Such an extension should 
provide for the relief of the tenants of all persons who, whether as 
grantees, inamdars, or under any other name, are entitled to receive 
all or any part of the land revenue, whenever similar relief is given 
to the tenants on neighbouring estates which pay land revenue to the 
Government. With regard to the question whether interest should 
be charged on revenue so suspended the practice varies in different 
Provinces, and we do not think that it is needful for us to give an 
opinion on this subject further than by saying that, if any interest is 
charged, it should not exceed one anna in the rupee, or per cent., 
and whatever rate of interest is charged by Government on arrears 
of revenue, the same and uo more should he chargeable bjr land- 
owners on arrears of rent due from their tenants. 


1G9. It is not expedient to remit any part of the land revenue lieiiii«sion or rove- 
till it becomes certain that it cannot be collected without undue 
pressure on the persons liable for it. The demand suspended shoiild 
stand over, in tlie expeotation of an early return of prospeiity, till the 
Government by a special order directs its collection, or, if the circum¬ 
stances are unfavourable, its final remission. The same general con¬ 
siderations will apply to remissions of rent as to remissions of revenue, 
and-in no case should a tenant be relieved from bis liability to pay bis 
ordinary rent, unless his inability to do so is fully established. With 
regard to the realisation both of any portion of the demand which is 
not suspended during the time of famine, as well as of that whicli is 
so suspended and eventually has to he collected, the utmost discretion 
should be used ; the arrears should not he exacted too promptly after 
the close of distress, when they can only he recovered by sale of the ' 
defaulter’s agricultural cattle and implements, or of his rights in the 
land; and the Government should prescribe the extent to which the 
ordinary process of collection should he followed, or whether any 
special procedure should he substituted for it. 


170. The suspension of revenue may be an adequate relief to Loans to tiie landed 
the more substantial landowner, who, when this drain on his resources 


is removed, has enough left to struggle through the time of hardship ; 
but it does not entirely provide for the case of the small agriculturist 
who finds himself without the necessary means either of subsistence or 
of prepariag bis lands for tillage, and who, if he is obliged to have 
recourse to the money-lender, can only obtain a loan on ruinous 
terms. It is, moreover, desirable that in times of famiue reasonable 


help should ho given to landholders to enable them to undertake 
works on their estates by which employment may he offered to the 
poorer tenants or labourers. It should, therefore, be the policy of 
the Government to advance money freely aud on easy terms on the 
security of the land whenever it can be done without serious risk of 
ultimate loss. The experience of the Bengal famine of 1874, and 
other less conspicuous instances, have shown how faithful the lauded 
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classes are^ as a rale, in re-paying sucli advances, and how hiappre- 
ciahle is the risk attending them when they are judiciously made. 
The rules under which such advances are given should admit of their 
being devoted to the purchase of seed grain and bullocks, and to the 
employment of agricultural labour. They should he made under the 
general supervision of the Agricultural Department, aud when 
famine has set in, tlu’ough the inspecting officer in charge of the 
relief circle. The grant of such loans should he regarded as of pri. 
mary importance among the measures adopted for meeting distress, 
and should receive early and sedulous attention on the jiart of the 
Local Government. No undue pressm*e should he used to induce the 
people to accept such loans, nor should they be given unless the 
applicant is able to show that he is in serious need of such assistance. 
On the other hand, after these advances have been made, care must 
he taken not to check the recovery of the country by a too prompt 
demand for their re-payment. 


VII .—Local financial responsihilUy, 


Localization of the l7l. There are obvious advantages in so localizing the cost of 
cost o£ famine re- bring home to its administrators a sense of personal res¬ 

ponsibility for its amount and tlie burden it creates. The guarantees 
for economy must be incomplete, so long as the incidence of the 
charge is spread over an area so wide that its presence becomes virtu¬ 
ally imperceptible, and so long as those who bear it have no power 
to keep it within proper limits, 

Advantams of this 172. It was observed by the Secretary of State, and we think 

«to Gov- . perfect justice,* that, “ however plain may be the primary ohli- 

eminent of India, “ gatiou of the State to do all that is possible towards preserving the 
25tii November «< of people, it would he most unwise to overlook the great 
“ danger of tacitly accepting, if not the doctrine, at least the practice 
“ of maldug the general revenues bear the whole burden of meeting 
all local difficulties, or of relievmg all local distress, and of supply- 
” ing the needful funds by borrowing in a shape that establishes a 
“ permanent charge for all future time”. « * * * » The question 
“ which is thus raised of how to make local resources aid in meeting 
local wants is no doubt one of great difficulty aud complexity, espe- 
“ cially in a country like India. But the difficulty of providing any 
" satisfactory solution of it should not he allowed to obscure the 
“ perception of its vital importance to the future well-being of the 
“ ooimtry, as well as of the troubles to the Government and the demo- 
“ ralization of the people which must necessarily result from post- 
“ poniug too long the inti’oduction of some system under which shall 
" be suitably recognised the undoubted responsibility which rests on 
“ the people themselves to provide for tlieir own support and well- 
“ being. The duty of the State does not extend further than to see 
“ that the needful means are supplied for giving efPect to thi.s princi¬ 
ple, ^d for distributing the local burdens arising from its practical 
“ application in the manner which shall he most equitable aud least 
onerous to those who havje to hear them”. This sense of responsi¬ 
bility would, of cQm’se, he most effectually quickened by meeting 
famine expenditure out of the proceeds of local taxation, and by 
acummsteriug the relief through representative members qf the 

tax-paying body, themselves respqnsible for providing all needful 
tunas. ± .D , 


^lowever, insurmoimtahlo difficulties in the 
in re.vi)ect io dif- ^ vei’y partial develojiment of such a system in India 

toent Provinces, at the present time. In the ffist place, it involves the assumption 
that the various Province.s are, qn the whole, equally well qualified 



to bear tbe burden tbat would thus be imposed upon tbcm. But 
tMs ia far from being the case; not only are some parts of the 
country much more exposed to drougbt than others, but from the 
nature of the case the richest and most resomcei^l populations 
are those which are least exposed to this visitation, so that, 
supposing the cost of relief to he localized, the heaviest load 
would he imposed on those portions of the community least 

able to bear it. There are some localities whose physical con¬ 
ditions preclude the possibility of famine, and which, when 
famines devastate less fortunate districts, reap direct advantage 
from the rise in prices. Moreover, the various Provinces differ 
much in the benefits they severally have derived from the 

expenditure of the General revenues, some tracts having been secured 
and enriched hy a large outlay of the public money, while for others 
little or nothing has been done ; and if at the present time a strict 
system of localization were introduced, it would have the result of 
still fru'ther enhancing these inequalities hy freeing the more advanced 
and prosperous districts from a contribution wliich they could easily 
spare, and leaving the people of the localities least favoured hy 

nature, and worst supplied with the means of resistance to meet their 

trials, without that support which they could fairly claim, and which 
their fellows have received, from the resources of the Empire as a 
whole. On all these grounds we are led to the conclusion that no 
system could be effectually and justly carried out which should im¬ 
pose on each Province the duty of making good to the Central 
Gover nm ent the sums expended in excess of the Provincial revenues 
on the relief of its population, in time of famine. 

I74t. A danger incidental to any system of localizing the cost Aud to the ciwraotar 
of famine relief ia the present state of Indian society is that it would oLnlj 
be likely to exercise a prejudicial effect on the feelings, still it. ^ 

very partially developed, which should prompt the landowners to 
acknowledge them responsibility for helping the poorer agricultural 
classes. The general testimony is that, with hut rare exoeptions, the 
lar^e landed proprietors have not satisfactorily realised the hopes 
which were formed when their position was recognised by the Gov¬ 
ernment, and experience indicates the small degree of assistance given 
bjf them in alleviating the sufferings of the people. This state of 
tilings would be rendered still worse if local proprietors were made to 
feel that the relief of famine was exclusively entrusted to them, and 
that it immediately entailed additional taxation on themselves ; for 
the Government, instead of being able to depend more fully on the 
co-operation of the wealthier classes in meeting distress, might find 
their influence directed rather to conceal it. 

175. The Government has accordingly, and we think with good Motunod niipiiuntiuu 
reason, proceeded very cautiously in its arrangements for localizing * 
the expenditure wliioh famines must involve. It was declared* that ® 

the Local Governments should henceforth he regarded as responsible, 

“ to the fu.ll extent of what was possible”, for providing the means 
of protecting the people of their own Provinces against famine, and 
of meeting the cost of relief when fanome actually occurred. As 
to the first of these objects, arrangements were made under which 
a guarantee might he given hy each Province for the interest on the 
capital expended on its own railways and canals, the sources of in- 
epme necessary for the discharge of this liability being at the same 
time entrusted to it. As to the second, it was expected that hy eco¬ 
nomical and judicious control of the expenditure on the numerous 
branches of the administration which have been transferred to Pro¬ 
vincial Governments, a balance would bo secured which would ho 
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available for purposes of relief, and tliat sucli balances standing to 
tlie credit of Provincial revenues sliould be exhausted before the 
Imperial treasury could be drawn upon. But it was recognised that 
there was a limit beyond which the Provincial revenues could not 
supply relief, and that resources must be created from which the 
central authority could supplement Provincial fimds on occasions of 
widespread and severe famine; and it was to this end that arrange¬ 
ments were made to secure a surplus of 1-| millions of income over 
ordinary expenditure, in addition to the annual surplus of half a 
million otherwise regarded as proper. It was determined that tliis 
surplus should not take the form of a fund specially allocated to 
meet the cost of famine relief, because such an arrangement would he 
financially inconvenient and objectionable. _ The intention was shn- 
ply that a source of revenue should he provided which would enable 
the Government to carry out the principle on which it had for some 
years insisted— that the relief of famine distress must he regarded as 
a charge constantly liable to recur, which must be met like _ all other 
obli«'atory items of State expenditme. The money obtained, or so 
much of the millions as remained after meeting charges for famine 
durino' the emrent year, was to he applied to the discharge of debt, 
or the^ prosecution of remunerative public works of a character likely 
to give protection to the country against the effects of drought. 
Such works might he expected to produce an iircome equal to the 
interest on the capital spent on them, and thus lead to a result 
financially identical with the discharge of debt, hut otherwise more 
beneficial from the protection given by the works. As the Govern¬ 
ment was engaged in carrying out productive public works, the 
expenditure on which involved annual loans to the extent of 3 or 4 
millions, the plan practically operated in reducing, to the extent of 
the sin-plus, the sum to be thus borrowed. 

Suffideticy o£ this 176. We See no reason to doubt that the general arrangements 
sjstem. actual circumstances -well suited to meet the 

difficult problem that had to he solved, nor is it easy to see how such 
heavy and irregularly recurring charges as those that arise from the 
relief of famine on a great scale of severity and extent could other¬ 
wise he met than by borrowing when the calamity occurs, and by 
discharging the debt in times of prosperity, or securing snob an in¬ 
crease of revenue from productive works as shall cover the interest 
on the debt. 

How tar ProTinciai 177. The extent to whicli the Provincial revenues at the dis- 
K?enditurr Looal Govcmmcnts will enable them to meet famine 

Mjen 1 . expenditure is a subject on which we need not enter at Icngtln In 

a time of exceptional financial pressure, such as every period of 
famine must he, there can hc.no question that any outlay which is not 
obligatory should he postponed, and so far as the ordinary and neces¬ 
sary expenditure on puhhe works can he directed to the relief of 
persons in distress, this also will he advisable. The extent to which 
aid from the resources of the Central Government should be given 
will have to be determined as each case arises, and there can be no 
doubt that in all cases of severe drought this liability will occur. 


Or be used to gua¬ 
rantee interest on 
protective works. 


178. There is, however, one direction in which the responsi¬ 
bility and power of usefulness of the Local Governments could be 
enlarged in respect to famine relief. The surplus created for famine 
purposes may, under existing arrangements, ho applied to the prose¬ 
cution of public works likely to mitigate the consequences of famine, 
whenever the income of those works can he reasonably expected to 
cover the interest on their cost, and thus to secure the Government 
from charge on their account. In extension of this policy, we think 
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that all reasonable facilities should be given to the Local Govern¬ 
ments to midcrtalce -works likely to protect their Provinces against 
the results of famine, even if not of a character to be immediately 
remunerative, in every case in -which they can secure the Government 
of India against eventual loss by the Bpecifio allocation of some jjart 
of their Provincial revenues. Nor does it appear to ns in any way 
objectionable in principle to levy special local rates or cesses either on 
a whole Province or some smaller area, in order to provide a fund 
from which such guarantee may he obtained. 

179- The future power of the country to resist the pressure 
that arises from drought is so immediately dependent on the improve¬ 
ment of the means of internal communication that it is in our 
opinion impossible to exaggerate the importance of striving to accom¬ 
plish this in every practicable way, and the arrangements above 
indicated afford an obvious and easy method of extending the appli¬ 
cation of local resources under local financial resjronsibility to this 
paramount object. Luring the late years of famine India was saved 
by its railways from disasters, the bare possibility of which should 
serve as a warning not to postpone the extension of works of this 
class to -which the country must mainly look for alleviating the 
horrors of famine. 

180. In Madras- and Bombay, the natural features of which 
Provinces add much to the difficulties of transport, such works arc 
more especially necessary. The additional rates on land, which were 
imposed in Northern India in. 1878, and in Bengal in the previous 
year, and which constitute one of the cliief som-ecs of the famine 
surplus of millions, were not extended to Madras and Bombay, 
partly for reasons which had reference to the position of those 
territories at the moment. The question now presents itself whether 
there still are grounds for considering that these Provinces should be 
exempt from the burdens which have been imposed on the land else¬ 
where to aid in meeting the liabilities caused by famine expenditm-e, 
though, as the effects of the recent scarcity had not passed off in 1878, 
pd as the equalization of the salt duties then effected led to their 
increase in Madras and Bombay, it was naturally thought inexpedient 
at that tinic to extend the additional rates on land to these Provinces. 
If the Government should be of opinion that the time has come 
when these considerations may be regarded as no longer operative, 
and that the additional rates could he imposed without placing* undue 
pressure on the landholders, we thinlc that the early adoption “of such 
a measure would be expedient, and that i-ts efficacy would he secured 
and ^ the objections to it diminished by jirovidiug that the income 
obtained should form an addition to the Provinoial revenues, to he 
specially and exclusively devoted to the prosecution of such works 
of a protective though not financially remunerative character as may 
he appro-^ed by the Local Governments in those Provinces, and to lie 
applied either in the form of direct grants, or of a guarantee to the 
Government of India of the interest on the capital provided by it 
for these undertakings. 

181. If the difficulty of extending financial responsibility for 
tamme expenditure to the Provincial Governments is extreme, it 
becomes insurmountable, in the present condition of India, when 
we descend to the smaller local divisions of the country, such as 
districts, _ local fund circles, or municipalities. To admit of any 
steps being taken to impose on the tax-payers wit hin such areas 
the duty of paying for the cost of famine relief locally incurred 
there must manifestly first he introduced into India a law of 


Employraont of local 
funds to extend 
oommuniciitioiis. 


Applicntion oC tills 
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But executive res- 
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quired 


settlement, imder wTiicli no applicant should he entitled to lelief 
except in the district or other area to which he is properly chargeable. 
This would be peculiarly necessary in the case of municipalities, 
which are liable to be crowded in times of distress _ by an influx of 
strangers, the cost of supporting whom could not justly be imposed 
on municipal funds. We are unable to suggest any system under 
which so artificial and necessarily complicated an arrangement could 
be carried out. Nor are there wanting other grave causes of doubt 
as to the expediency of attempting anything like the framing of a 
poor law for India. The doctrine that in time of famine the poor 
MC entitled to demand relief from funds of any definite area would 
probably lead to the doctrine that they are entitled to such relief at 
all times, and thus the foundation would he laid of a system of 
general poor relief, which we cannot contemplate without serious 
apprehension, and the adoption of which could hardly be advocated 
unless on proof of its absolute necessity. It would he in a high 
degree impolitic to introduce the idea that relief of the poor in ordi- 
nary times is a regular part of the duties of the State in any of its 
departments or branches, or to depart from the broad principle that 
it is only in exceptional seasons of dlfhcnlty that State relief should 
he given. 

182. But without going so far as to enforce financial responsi¬ 
bility, we think it highly desirable to impose executive responsibility 
on municipal committees and local district organizations, and so to 
enlist their administrative aid in the actual management of relief 
under Grovernment supervision. We consequently advice that where 
these institutions exist it should be made a recognised part of tbeir 
duties to co-operate in famine relief, and that, so far as practicable, 
the public works, which they are in the habit of carrying out, should, 
in time of distress, be made the means of adding to the employ¬ 
ment of the part of the population requiring help. The municipal 
authorities should he responsible for carrying out all relief measures 
necessary within their limits, receiving from the Government such 
pecuniary aid as may he requisite for the proper fulfilment of the 
duty. Trom the completeness of their organization, their local 
knowledge, the comparatively small area within which they act, and 
the strength of the available staff, it should follow that relief 
measures ought to be conducted in municipalities with great 
efficiency. 


VIII.— Miscelluneous. 

183. A few points remain which cannot well ho brought under 
any of the foregoing heads, hut which we consider of sufficient im¬ 
portance to he mentioned here among the main rules of action 
which should he followed in times of famine. 

184. One of these is the amount of food required by workers 
and non-workers. The conclusion we draw from a careful examina¬ 
tion of the evidence of authorities in all parts of India is, that on 
an average a ration of about l^lhs. per diem of the meal or flour of the 
common coarser grain of the connbry sufifices for an ordinary work¬ 
ing adult male. In the rice-eating countries an equal weight of 
rice may he accepted in lien of flour, and, in any case, the ration 
should include a suitable proportion of pulse. A m a ri doing light 
work would require about 1:^ lbs.; aud the ration which consists of 
11b..of flour with a little pulse has been found suflioient to support 
life in numerous relief-houses, where no work is exacted, all over 
the coiuitry. On these bases the diet scale should he built up, it 
being understood that a female requires a little less than a male, 
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a ctild telow twelve years of age, about half the allowance of aii 
adult male, and a non-working child, below six or seven, about hal 
armuch L a working child. On relief works however, where a 
Soney wage is given, the rate of pay should be such as to leave 
a sli“-ht margin above the actuul cost of the flour, so as to allow 
for the purchase of salt, pepper and other condiments and firewood, 
and toLoid the risk of the wage being insufficient to purchase 
the full ration of food. "Whenever it is necessary to supply people 
with a kind of food to which they are unacenstomed, the result 
should he carefully watched, and endeavour should be made to con^n- 
teract, by some adjustment of the dietary, the unfavourable results 
which will probably arise from the change. 

185. As to that class of applicants for relief which consists of Buniioymont of aru. 
small artizans, who in a time of famine can get no employment and 
find no market for their produotions, the question arises whether ana 
how far it is possible to give them employment in their own walk of 
life. This is certainly desirable if it can be done conveniently; but 
if the number in these classes is small, and the time and labour 
necessary for mailing arrangements for their employment in special 
trades would be better spent on matters affecting large m^asses ox 
people, then the interests of the majority must prevail. Blacksmith.s 
and carpenters and, to a less extent, bricklayers and masons and 
other crafts would find employment on public works. "Vi^eavers are 
tlie most iiuDiei''Ous class among artizans who liabitually require 
relief, and much employment has in many instances been given to 
them in their own trade. The thread which is spun by impoverished 
females in respectable families ban be given to iveavers to turn 
cloth at rates corresponding to those of the market, and the cloth, 
thus woven can generally be disposed of in the relief-houses and 
hospitals. If there is any surplus at the end of the famine, it should 
he sent for sale to some distant market, so as not to interfere with 
the local sales, and deprive the weavers of work when times begin to 
improve. The other artizans who require helj), such as potters, 
tanners, &o,, are generally too few to he employed in tbeir trades 
without putting more urgent work aside; and in suoh_ cases all that 
can he done is to offer them employment on the relief works, and 
in very few cases will such work be inappropriate to their ordinary 
habits. 


186. In all great famines large numbers of orphaned or deserted Oiidimia. 
children have been left in the hands of Grovornment. Till lately the 
practice has been to make them over to orphanages established by 
Missionary Societies, in which the children are hvought up as 
Christians. Objections have of late yeai's been urged to tbis practice ; 
and an alternative plan lias been followed of making tliom over to 
Hindus or Muhammadans who have applied to receive charge o). 
them. "VYe conceive that, as matters now stand, both those systems 
must he adopted, but the latter one should have the preference as far 
as it is possible to carry it out. Tbe State should not take advantage 
of the helpless position of such orphans to encourage proselytism, 
hut it is bound to make due provision for their moral and 
welfare. Supposing there are rival applicants for the care of a Hindu 
or Muhammadan child, the person most entitled to reoeive the child 
would be a co-religionist, provided he is of snob respectability and 
character as will give security for the proper bringing up of the child. 

But there have been so many cases of suoli children being brought 
up to a life of prostitution or of semi-domestic slavery that an 
ofdoer would not he justified in making over a child, cspocially a 
female child, without ’ inquiry, to any applicant who may appear^ 
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Muliammaclan families, among whom there is no qnestion of caste, will 
ci-eneraUy he foniicl ready to receive Idnhammadan children, hut for 
low-caste Hindu children, suitable applicants will rarely come forward, 
and such olhldren will generally remain on the hands _ of the State, 
Efforts should he made to induce respeotahle and charitable persons 
to adopt the orphan children in preference to any other course; 
hut when these have been exhausted the children may properly he 
entrusted to any well-conducted orphanage under due supervision, 
and with the proviso that they should always he reclaimahle by their 
parents or by near relations who may have a right to demand the 
care of them. 

PrUate dmrity. 187. Native society in India is justly famous for its charity. 

It is owing to the profound sense which is felt by all classes 
of the religious duty of succouring, according to their means, 
the indigent and helpless who have claims on them as members 
of the fa mil y, the caste, or the town or village, that in ordinary 
times no State measures of relief are needed. Native charity, however, 
does not work according to the English pattern. It docs not tend 
to organization or co-operation among those who bestow it; it 
consists too much in giving a small dole to numerous applicants 
rather than in providing completely for the wants of a few applicants. 
When scarcity increases and deepens into famine, this liberality natur¬ 
ally decreases with the diminishing ability of the well-to-do classes 
to give, and at last it almost comes to an end, while the number 
and the wants of the applicants rapidly increase. Such charity is 
to he cncpiiragod at the beginning of distress; and, in a slight scarcity 
which docs not grow to a famine, it is often siifdoient to meet all 
local requirements ; hut when famine has once set in with severity 
it may become a serious evil unless it can he brought under some 
systematic control. The rumour that doles of food or money are 
liberally given in any town penetrates into the country, unsettles 
men’s minds, and makes them disinclined to honest exertion. When 
they flock to the town the want of organization results in tie 
stronger paupers getting more than the weak who need help most, 
and sometimes in the latter being deprived altogether of their food. 
The element of chance which this system contains, under which 
more than is necessary for subsistence may be obtained one day, even" 
though less may he obtained another day, is more attractive to 
many paupers than the regular distribution of the bare means of 
subsistence; and this uncertain and unequal provision of food 
often leads to di,sease and death. When once Government has 
taken the matter thoroughly in hand, and provided relief in one 
shape or another for all who need it, and a proper inclosed place 
of residence for all casuals and beggars, street-begging and public 
distribution of alms to unknown applicants should he discouraged, 
aud, if possible, entirely stopped. 

miiization of put- ^88. Under the system of Government relief which recognises 

State to provide for all who really require 
famine.”'^ ° ^ relief, there does not appear to be any reason for making an appeal 
to the public to aid the Government hy their contributions. This is 
a rehc sm-viving from a past state of things, and is unsuitable where 
effleieut relief measures are carried out on a uniform plan designed 
to give security to the whole population, at the public cost, and on 
the^ responsibility of the Government. Such full responsibility 
having been accepted, the spontaneous contributions of private 
persons, given for the purpose of supporting the lives of the famine- 
stricken, are as much out of place as they would he in meeting any 
other public charge; though something may still be done towards 
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supplementing the subsistence ration of Government with small 
cormorts, especially in the case of hospital patients, of orphans, and 
of the aged and infirm, and any charitable assistance of this kind 
should be welcomed and encouraged, provided it is so administered as 
to work in with the Government organization and system. But when 
the famine is coming to an end there is a wide and useful sphere 
for private charity in restoring the sufferers as far as possible to their 
original position, or in giving them a little capital with which to 
start again in their old modes of life. This was done with excellent 
results hy the aid of the mnnideent charity of England in Madras 
and Mysore at the close of the famine in 1877-78. The State caiinot 
properly expend the money raised hy taxation on such objects, 
though it may certainly lend its officers to assist in the work of dis¬ 
tributing charitable contributions in the most useful way. Subscrip¬ 
tions raised at the end of a famine for the pni'pose of restoring liis 
bnUooks to the cultivator, his implements to the artizan, or of giving 
a little money to a petty shop-keeper to get together the articles 
necessary for his stock-in-trade, if disbursed hy competent and judici¬ 
ous persons, would be of tbe greatest benefit in assisting the popula¬ 
tion to recover from the blow tbey have received. 

189. With regard to tbe treatment of the subjects of Native Treatment of sub- 
States who may apply for relief in Briti.sh disMcts, three courses have ^ >ratnre 
at times been followed. The usual one has been to make no distinc¬ 
tion as to origin, hut to treat all comers alike without inqimy. In 

the late famine in the South, in some cases such immigrants were 
separated from the local poor and sent hack to then’ own country, or 
the State to which they were befieved to belong was requested to send 
an officer to identify and take back its subjects. A third course was 
advocated hy the Governmeut of Madras in 1877, that a list should 
he kept of such immigrants, and the hill for their support should be 
sent in to the State from which they came. "We consider that the 
first of these three courses, that of treating all ajoplioants for relief 
alike, whatever their nationality, is the right one. The attempt to 
discriminate cannot be successful, for as soon as the people learn its 
object tbey deny their true origin; and the attempt to relegate them 
to a country from which they fled because tbey dreaded starving in it, 
may be botb futile and cruel, and will probably only lead to in¬ 
creased habits of wandering. Tbe British Government might with 
propriety endeavour to induce the Native States to take proper 
measures for the relief of theu’ own poor, as far as possible, on the 
general system adopted in British territories, and the records of suc¬ 
cessive famines show that Native BjUlers are becoming more and more 
ahve to this duty, and ready to perform it. It will he fox the Gov¬ 
ernment of India to consider what degree of responsibility, pecuniary 
or otherwise, may attach to any State which neglects this important 
duty, hut beyond this no further question should arise as to whether 
applicants for relief are emigrants from Native to British districts, or 
from British to Native districts, or from one qiart of the British 
territory to another. 

190. The Ifistory of Indian famines shows what a large ii^e 

local and temporary migration plays in the measm-es which the popii- mtiiej 
lation of India take to protect themselves in time of famiue; and it 

is necessary to consider what the qiolicy of Government should he as 
regards controlling it or working it into the general relief system. - 
There are two main kinds of migration to he dealt with—one is 
migration for the sake of cattle, to find pasture; the other for the 
sake of the emigrant’s own safety, to find food or employment; and 
there is a third or spurious kind, viz., aimless wandering. Of the 
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fil'st kind of migration we have examples in the famine of ISeSj^when 
herds of cattle were driven from Western Kajpntana to Malwa, 
Central India and the Sub-Himalayan pastures; and in ISVe-Y?, when 
the cattle of the Deccan, Mysore and Madras were driven to the 
forests on the Western Ghhts. Suoli migration is purely beneficial 
to those who start early enough on the quest ; and though it often 
entails great losses on those who start late and arrive when all the 
best pastures have been occupied, the loss would probably have been 
as great had they remained at home. All that Government can do 
here is to n-im at some control over the distribution of the incoming 
cattle, to open one tract after another as the first becomes fillecf, 
and to disseminate information as to the best roads to be taken. It 
may be useful also to adopt the course taken by the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment in ISII to facilitate the transport by rail of cattle travelling 
towards the pastures, and to place fodder for sale along the most 
frequented roads, though the latter measure ju'oved to be un¬ 
necessary. 

191. The second kind of migration is meant to be either perma¬ 
nent or temporary. As to permanent emigration there is always in 
famine years a considerable increase to the normal number of yolun- 
tary emigrants to the colonies and elsewhere ; but the efforts made 
by Government to stimulate this (as in Behar in 1874, and Madras 
in 1877) have been extremely unsuccessful. The class of people 
with whom Government has to deal in its relief measures are not 
the class most suitable for permanent emigration to a distance, or 
most likely to undertake it. The true emigrant class should he, 
and as a rule is, composed of the stoutest and nqost self-reliant; while 
the class most requiring relief are the weakest and least self-supporting 
of the population, and peculiarly open to panic and to suspicion of the 
motives by which the Government is influenced. It is difficult, therefore, 
for Government to include permanent emigration among its relief mea¬ 
sures in time of famine. The question how far emigration may be looked 
on as a safeguard in the future against over.-population will be consi¬ 
dered in the second part of our report. As to temporary migration there 
is commonly a great readiness to flock to any place where there are 
hopes of employment and food. Thus in 1877 the numbers who 
travelled to the coffee plantations of the Nilgiris, the Wynaad and 
Coorg, and to Ceylon, in the hope of getting employment, were very 
large; and in all famines the tendency of beggars to collect in towns 
has been remarked. It has frequently happened that the numbers 
thus migrating have far exceeded the powers of the country or town 
into which they penetrate to afford them employment or food, and 
great misery and mortality have ensued. Attempts have been made 
to prevent such migration, either by stopping the people on the roads 
or drawing a cordon round the town, or by relegating them to the 
country from which they came. These measures have generally been 
unsuccessful, and have often caused as great misery as that which 
they were meant to prevent. It is to be hoped that the arrangements 
we have suggested for village inspection and relief will obviate to a 
great extent this tendency to migrate, but should it still arise, efforts 
should be made to discom’age it by spreading information as to the 
condition of the tract fo wliich the tide is setting, and to arrest the 
movement at its outset. The only gteps that can usefully be taken 
beyond this are to provide the iisual measures of relief, such as relief- 
works and relief-houses, in the most suitable places where such 
immigrants collect in large numbers. 

192; The evils of the third kind of migration—aimless wander- 
ing—have been keenly felt in the recent famine in the South of India; 
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and the Bombay Government has sought for legislative power to 
enable its ofidcers in such oases to mafe the acceptance of relief 
compulsory. It is evident that such power, if given, should be 
carefully limited, as it might be used so as to cause a panic, and to 
make the State relief unpopular; but we believe that, if used with dis¬ 
cretion, and confined within nan'ow limits, it would be useful. The 
power, indeed, has been assumed as a matter of necessity by many 
discreet and humane officers; and if in doing so they have gone 
beyond the law, the law should be amended so as to cover such acts. 

No such power, however, should extend to people who persist in remaia- 
ing in their houses, even though they may appear to have no means of 
subsistence there; it should be confined to those who have cut them¬ 
selves off from home, and who are either wandering along roads or 
begging in towns. Such persons may with propriety be conducted, 
even against their will, to relief-houses or relief-works, according as 
they are unable or able to work. 

193. In concluding tliis portion of our report we desire to How to meet cost oE 
explain that we have intentionally avoided any attempt to make a 
particular estimate of the probable cost of the administrative measures 
suggested for the permanent improvement of the statistical records 

and the creation of a more effective Agricultural Department, 
and it will suffice for our present object if we state that we think it 
unlikely that the additional yearly charge caused—if these sugges¬ 
tions are adopoted—would materially exceed one hundred thousand 
pounds. No useful pourpose would he gained by our offering an 
opinion as to how far any additional charge for such objects might 
properly be regarded as merely involved in the necesssary improve¬ 
ment of the ordinary administration, or how far it should he held to 
be a measure connected with famine relief, and so fairly chargeable 
against the special famine surplus. Even if the latter view be adopted 
in respoect to the whole charge, the practical efficacy of the financial 
measures of iusurance adopted in 18lS wUl not be impahed. Should 
the net surplus, after mcetiug these extra charges, he no more than 11- 
millions, there would still be provided the means of discharging 12-| 
millions of debt in 10 years, and thus of reducing the net yearly 
charge for interest by more than 50O,O00Z.—an amount which, 
according to our calculations, will he amply sufficient for the pre¬ 
vention of any increase of the permanent debt by reason of the 
expenditure on famine relief. 

194. We consequently have no hesitation in commending to Conclusion, 
the favourable consideration of the Government the measures 
which have been detailed iu our report, in the confident belief that the 
necessary chpge they may involve, so far from leading to any finan¬ 
cial inoonvenieuce, will be followed at an early poeriod by material 
iiupji’ovements in the country, w^hioh will not only add directly to its 
present resomces, but increase its permanent p^ower of contending 
successfully with the terrible scourges of drought and famine to 
which it must ever be liable, 

EICHARD STRACHET. 

JAMES OAIED. 

H. S. CUNNINGHAM. 

H, E. SULLIVAN. 

J. B. PEILE. 


The 7th July 1880. 
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Dissent on certain points from tlie Report of the Indian 

Famine Commission- 


We think that a more simple principle of treatment for a 
famine-stricken region than that set forth under heads II. and III, 
in this report would hotter secure the saving of life and the main¬ 
tenance of order, without an undue pressure on the resources of the 
State, with less dislocation of official duties, and no disruption of the 
mutually helpful bond of village society. The people of England can 
hardly realize the loss hy death in the last Indian famine. Upwards 
of five millions of hu^an beings, more in number than the popula¬ 
tion of Ireland, perishM in that miserable time. If the people of 
this vast metropolis, with the millions in its neighbourhood, were all 
melted away by a lingering death, even this would not exceed in 
numbers the loss of India. A result so fearln.1 in extent, and so 
heartrendering in its details, was brought about by want of timely 
preparation to meet a calamity which, though irregular in its arrival, 
is periodical and inevitable. 

Famine Administration. 

Timely preparation 1. The great difficulty hitherto felt in famine administration in 
thfsSseM treat'^ Imfia has been in the disorganization arising among multitudes of 
menToffamiu^'' people, landless labourers and their families, suddenly deprived of their 
usual employment, without stores of food, who, when the last measure 
of grain is reached, break away from their villages in despair, aud 
“wander” in search of food or employment. The attempt to cope 
with tliis, in dealing with millions of }people, without due preparation, 
overtaxes the working power of the State and has led to frightful 
confusion, waste and expenditure, and to untold misery and death. 

The cost of relief so 2. The estimate made in section 75, page 26 of this report, 
mifof no financial shows, fi’om past experience, that the largest population likely to he 
eisouse for famine severely aSected hy famine at one time may he taken at 30 millions, 
deaths. whom we may reckon it may he necessary for the 

State to relieve for an average of a year. The cost of tills for three 
millions of people, at 3^. a head, at famine prices, would be nine mil¬ 
lions, and this would provide relief on a scale double that gwen in 
Madras and Bombay in 1876-78. As famines of this magnitude have 
not occurred at an interval of less than 12 years, it would appear that 
the annual reserve fund of 1,500,000Z. now made hy the Government, 
if so apjilied, should amply suffice to meet this calamity. On the 
Indian population this would he an extremely small expenditure on 
poor relief, not one-fortieth part per head of that of the United 
Kingdom. The amount is so moderate that if acute distress, and its 
consequent terrible mortality, can he prevented hy such an insurance 
fund, no financial excuse can he admitted to justify famine deaths. 
Uor should any practice he adopted which needlessly aggravates 
the distress, or is likely to lead to increased mortality. 

Tiie first object of 3. We will assume that the first object of famine administra- 
Uo™sfiouU be Uie British Government in India will ho to save life. In all 

saving of life and the famines on record which have occurred in India, that of Behar 
tilat'has been most instance ui wMch tliis ohject, though at'an 

Euccessfuiiy a o - excessive cost, appears to have been satisfactorily accomplished, 
comp IS le . Tliere was early and active intervention hy the Government in securmg 
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an aspred supply of food. No distance or other tests were used to 
repel'the needy applicant for work or aid. The village system was as 
much as possible left undisturbed, tlseful work was found for the 
capable workers of the population, and the infirm and really neces¬ 
sitous, who could not work, had food distributed to them in theu- 
villages by the local authorities, under proper supervision. The sma ll 
landholders, to the number of several hundred thonsands, received 
advances from their superior landlord, the Government, to tide them 
over the worst of the time, and nearly the whole of these were 
recovered. The collection of revenue was promptly suspended, and 
some proportion of it afterwards altogether remitted. 

4. If an adequate and timely supply of food has been arranged (jf 
for, either by importation from other parts of India or private storage 
in localities difhcult of access, we should ( ' ' ’ the people needing 
relief into two classes, those capable of doi munerative labour 
and those who are not. The general testimoh)^' or the officers of the 
Puhlio Works Department shows that remunerative work can only be 
got from persons in bodily condition capable of labour. The class 
who suffer most from famine are those who have no land, field labom- 
ers, weavers and village artisans. T\Tien employment fails them 
they have no margin to fall back upon. It is essential to their safety, 
therefore, that when ordinary sources fail Government should haA-e 
employment prepared for them. In those districts of the country 
which arc periodically subject to famine permanently useful Avorks 
of public utility should be prepared, to be then ready for execution. 

On the approach of famine these should be thromi open to all cap- ^ cnjiabie 

able Avorkers, under the superintendence of the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment. No test would be required, as a full return in work wonld be 
given to tire Government for Avages paid by the “ piece” system, the 
ordinary rates being paid on a scale adjusted in accordance Avitli the 
market price of food, Tire works would thus cost, to the extent of 
such variation, more than if carried out diu’ing times of average 
prices, hut otherwise the cost of supporting this class through the 
famine would be repaid to the State hy the A’^alue of the works of 
utility executed. This class, as it would include also the blacksmiths, 
carpenters, hricklayers and masons, Avho could exercise then’ calling 
on the public rvorks, would probably comprise two tliirds of the 
people requiring the help of the State, if measures are taken at an 
early period before the people have hecome emaciated. 

6. To the remaining third, the persons who from age or infir- 
mity, or being unfitted by their normal occupation, or other sufficient 
reason, for doing remunerative field work, food should be gratuitous- offioiniiy Buper- 
ly supplied in their villages, on the lowest scale sufficient to maintain ' 
health, withorrt exacting other labour than such sanitary or other 
light work as could be advantageously done near their homes. 

The administration of this, under official supei’Afision, should 
be laid upon the village headmen aud owners of property; and in 
order to enlist then’ careful management, a proportion of the cost of 
the gratuitously supplied food might, where the ordinary circum- 
.staucGs of the people would admit of such a course, he repayable, 
by instalments, to the Government, by a rateable cliarge on the 
property of the village. By distriljuting the responsibility in this 
way the relief work would he comqDaratively easy, as in each village , 
the numher to be thus relieved would not exceed three to four 
persons in each hundred of the population. 

6. The lahouriug class would thus be dealt Avitli promptly, in an Orderly mimner lu 
orderly manner, free from confusion and panic,—the capable workers 
passing at onee under the charge of the professional superintendence treated. 


oj iiiuoiir of u 
r e m n D e riitive 
kind, under 
Bupenntemleuce 
of tlie Puljlu' 
AVorki officer-. 
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of tlie PuHio Works oflB.cers,—and tlie weakly class' remaining at 
home -under the charge of the village officials, to whom they are 
individually known. By thus employing the capable workers, and 
maintaining the village organization, the distance and other tests, 
which proved fatal to hundreds of thousands of starving people in the 
last famine, would be rendered unnecessary. 

3 . The kudiioiders 7. The small landholders, and all of the landed class who stood 
to b/^-adBr the ^ temporary aid, would naturally be under the care of the 

•rnue*^ oLert civLl officers of the Government, who should be authorized to make 
wiio should have advances in money or food as they might deem necessary and judi- 
:Xanoes° “Ld oious, and on the same principle to suspend for a time the collection 
t“on even of the revenue. If some portion of this class desire to earn wages, 
,ion 0 reveaue. gjxould he received on remunerative works without hesitation. 

8. It is to ,n"''"ot the case of the incapable workers that it is 
r6C0ixirfl.Gii(lccl m ^ 'port to rctB^in tliG nns^tisfiictory^ t^sli-work 
svstem, by which strcikg labom’ers are restricted to a limited amount 
of work, and the weak are compelled to fulhl their task under 
penalties sometimes dangerous to their lives to enforce and also to 
employ the requisite accompaniment of “ task-work”, the complex 
machinery necessary for the prevention of fraud; a system which 
assimilates the unfortunate recipients of relief to gangs of convicts 
sentenced to hard labour, and the Engineers in charge to jail warders. 
This “ task-work” system must not be confounded with “ piece-work’, 
from which in India it has a quite different signification. If the dis¬ 
tress consequent on famine is grappled with at an early period, before 
the people have become emaciated, the number of these incapables 
will be comparatively small, and the method of dealing -with this 
fraction of the community, at once the most economical and the 
most humane, -will be to admit them to almost gratuitous relief, 
administered on a scale sufficient to maintain life, but insufficient to 
attract wilful idlers. 


Grain Stoba&i:. 

9. Although the principles laid down under head V., 
pp. 49—54 of the report, in regard to the action of Government in rela¬ 
tion to the food-supply, have our general concurrence, we are unable 
to adopt the -views which find expression at paragraphs 160 164, inas¬ 

much as the evidence which we collected has led us to form ^ the 
opinion that, under present conditions, it might be not only expedient, 
but absolutely necessary for the State, to make provision in the 
manner condenmed by our colleagues. There are certain localities 
-in Southern, Western, and Central India which are now, and may 
continue to be for some time, distant from the lines o-f rail-way com¬ 
munication, and which are in an especial degree liable to visitations 
of famine. Eor these comparatively inaccessible tracts, which we 
may reckon at one-fifth part of India, with a population of 40 
milLions, we suggest a plan of storage to show that the measure is 
not the financial impossibility indicated in the report, and if our 
views as to its necessity be accepted, we recommend its being adopted 
tentatively on a limited scale, leaving the extension of the operation 
to be decided by the success or otherwise of the experiment. We are 
unable to place confidence in the Table at page 60, which sho-ws 
an estimated annual sm’plus yield of five million tons of food- 
grain. The average annual export of rice and grain fpm all Inma 
is one million tons, which should thus leave four million tons to be 
laid by—a quantity sufficient to feed 24 millions of people. _As 
famines come but once in twelve years, there should in that period 
be an accumulated surplus sufficient to feed nearly 300 millioN-S- 
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And yet wlien famine does come, and then affecting at its -worst not 
more than a tenth of that number, it is only by immense pressm’e 
on other parts of India, and at a quadrupled price, that the barest 
sufficiency of supplies can be obtained. This seems a clear proof 
that the alleged surplus must be greatly over-estimated. Considering, 
also, the admittedly “approximate and rough estimate” on which 
the belief in this sm’plus is based, and the exhausting practice of 
agriculture so generally followed in the cultivation of dry grain 
in India, we are unable to concur in the statement that “ India as 
“a whole now produces, and is likely long to produce, sufficient 
“ food for its population in any season of drought”. The “ prolonged 
"teachings of the past” referred to in the report are, as far as 
that country is oonoerned, wholly against such a conclusion. Popu¬ 
lation is increasing, the price of food is rising, the production of it, 

, as shown by exports, scarcely advances; whilst, as the number of 
the landless class who depend on wages is constantly growing, the 
supply of labour, in the absence of industries other than agriculture, 
must soon exceed the demand. Already their wages bear a less 
proportion to tbe price of food than in any country of which wo 
have knowledge. The common price of grain in the Southern States 
of America on which the free black labourer is fed, is the same 
as that of the^^Iudiau labourer, viz., 50 to 60 lbs. per rupee. But 
bis wages are t t times tbat of the Indian, 2s. to 2s. 3d., against 
3d. a day, w. . .y tbe climate is much the same in its demands 
for clotlung antc^'^elter. This is a fact of extreme gravity as 
illustrative of the poverty of the Indian coolie or field labourer, 
not to be met by restiag satisfied tbat “ olu'onic famine is one of 
the diseases of the infancy of nations”. Por India as a nation has 
long passed its “ infancy”, and the task of the British Government 
is, by fostering diversity of occupation, to guard it against decHne. 

10. The food of two-thirds of the people of Ineba is gram, and 
of one-tlrird rice. The annual surplus of rice, as shown by the ex¬ 
port, is so great tbat a sufficient supifiy from the current crop can 
always be relied on to meet a partial rice famine. But tbe export of 
food-grain, other than rice, from India, during each of the last ten 
years, has been less than one day’s consumption of the grain-eating 
population. There would thus appear to he no sufficient annual 
surplus -witliiu the country to meet the demand of a severe grain 
'famine, without drawing part of their ordinary food from the un¬ 
affected districts, thereby diminishing their supply, raising the price, 
and thus extending the area and general pressure of the famine. This 
has been the uniform effect of drawing supplies suddenly to the 
famine districts from other parts of India. Supplies from foreign 
countries'are practically impossible. The densely-peopled countries of 
other parts of Asia do not appear to export grain. And in a country 
where the annual surplus of grain is so small, and where it cannot 
he increased by foreign importation, the absolute need of reserves 
in seasons of scarcity, for tbe supply of places difficult of access, 
becomes almost imperative. The most effectual remedy for this 
would be to encourage the storage of grain in such localities in seasons 
of plenty. 

; 11. No treatment of famine has yet been successful in the 

preservation of life that has not been ready to he commenced at the 
earliest period of actual want. The food of the people is of the 
simplest kind, grain and salt, and a few condiments for a relish. The 
grain is easy to handle, hears storage in pits for many years, and the 
people themselves grind it as they requke it. The pits are made in 
the ground, in a manner -with which the Natives are familiar, and 
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cost nothing beyond the encircling ring of baked clay, and lahonr, in 
construction. We propose no new practice, hnt recommend that 
in outlying places, the Government should, through their resident 
officials, do for the safety of the poorer class what the wealthier now 
do for themselves. The people live on different varieties of dry rfr^in 
grown in then- several districts, which is the specific food they^ are 
accustomed to. As this common grain is rarely an article of export, 
its storage w^oukl in n<^^a,y interfere with the operation of foreign 
trade, and as the storage would ho suh-divided in every villao’e it 
could he done without distiubance to the usual operations of°hns- 
haudry. In seasons of abundance stores may very conveniently he 
made. A village of 400 inliahitants, cultivating 400 acres of grain, 
may be reckoned to have 40 of the class for whom storage is here 
proposed. A store of seven tons would suffl.ee for this number dnrino' 
a year of famine, and, as severe famines on an average come as ye*t 
but once in 11 or 12 years, the quantity so required might he seemed 
out of two years of good crops during that interval, at the rate of 3^ 
tons for each time, without any pressure on the rest of the people, 
while the storage of that quantity of grain would he a simple and in¬ 
expensive operation. 

12. Where the administration of relief in time of famine has 

lii'oken down, it has generally been duc’to an having been 

made to combat an extraordinary emergency wi' iry means. 

But arrangements that answer them purpose faii\^ in the ordi- 
iir/vy conditions of society fall to pieces when those conditions are 
shaken to their base hy an abnormal visitation such as famine. As a 
general principle it is manifestly inexpedient for the Government to 
undertake any functions which experience has shown can he ade- 
quatcly performed by private enterprise. In ordinary times, wher¬ 
ever a demand arises, trade will in due course furnish the supply; but 
we know from sad experience that in a sudden emergency, such as 
famine, trade has often been found wanting. Instenoes are on record 
of starving people, with money in their hands, being . unable to pur¬ 
chase food which trade had either failed to bring to the locality, or 
whioli, under the infiuonce of panic or greed, the traders refused to 
put into the market, and the reason is obvious. Trade, as a rule, acts 
cautiously, and is not influenced by sentiment. Its object is profit, 
and unless that is clearly discerned it is slow to move. There is much 
risk also in a speculation which might be altogether marred by a few 
falls of rain, wdiich would convert imminent famine into moderate 
sufficiency. And thus, as a matter of fact, trade remains inactive 
until the uncertainty has become reality, when the task of replenish¬ 
ing the exhausted stocks, over an enormous area, is one of such vast 
proportions that, without railway advantages, it cannot he accom¬ 
plished before famine becomes master of the situation, and trade sup¬ 
plies arrive too late to save the lives of tens of thousands. 

There will doubtless he difficulties attendant on the practical 
working of the scheme, hut they will not, we think, he found in¬ 
superable. On the other hand, it is certain that the stored provision 
of an adequate supply of food for the poorest class in oveiy village 
would give time for trade to operate, and, by inspiring confidence 
among the people, would prevent wandering and the disruption of 
local and family ties—causes which have hitherto so much impeded 
the effectual administration of relief, and so greatly enhanced its cost. 

13. ' The main difficulty arises inmiaking a beginning, inasmuch 
as it is impossible to predict the locality on which' famine will 
fall, and, if the cheme were to he carried out in its integrity at tie 
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outset, it Tvould be necessary to mate proyision for the wtole period 
of 54 years, though only one-fifth of the store would he required 
in each 11 or 12 years of the famine cycle. As the value of our 
suggestion is to be tested by experiment we would propose to proceed 
gradually, making one locality after another safe, after careful 
trials had proved that the plan was likely to succeed. If success 
should be assured the plan might then be systematically entered 
upon, on the basis of securing 666,000 ^Qs in the first period of 
11 years, which would be the whole quantity necessary to feed, 
for 64 years, 10 per cent, of the population of one-fifth part 
of India, the proportion here assumed to he difficult of access. The 
grain would be bought hi years of plenty, on the spot 
where gjown, at a ton, delivered at the pits, and the cost of 
storage may he taken at 10s., making together M. 10s. The quantity 
annually stored would _ he 60,000 tons, at the cost of about 270,000h 
This, when all was got into working order, would he the annual cost 
during the first 11 years, making a total of 2,960,0001 for securing, 
for 54 years, one-tenth of the poorest of the population of one-fifth 
part of India, against the eflcects of drought. In the eleventh year 
we may reckon that one-fifth of the stores will be required to meet 
a famine, and this quantity, at a cost of 594,0001, should he re¬ 
plenished in. the first two good seasons afterwards. This would carry 
the country on tfil the famine jieriod reemred 11 years subsequently. 
The whole cost at the end- of 22 years would he 3,564,0001, or an 
annual average of 162,0001 A second fifth would then again be 
consumed, a!B.d again replaced at a cost of 59-1,0001, raising the total 
expenditure from the heginmng to 4,168,0001, which again carries the 
country on to the third famine in the 33rd year, at an annual cost 
now falling to an average of 126,0001 The third fifth will then he 
consumed and again replaced, raising the total cost to 4,752,0001, hut 
lowering the average annual cost for 44 years to 108,0001 An3 in 
like manner the fourth famine will then have eaten U 2 > the fourth 
fifth, to he again rejjlenished before the 56th year, raising the total 
cost to 5,346,0001; the average- annua^ cost for the whole jjeriod 
having fallen to 97,0001 The last fifth will then he consumed by 
the fifth famine, leaving in store a fresh stock of four-fifths to com¬ 
mence a new -famine cycle. The whole expenditure to the end of the 
first cycle of 54 years would thus be 5,346,0001; but this will leave 
stocks hi hand sufficient to carry on for 44 years more. 

We have put forward this proposal for partial storage more as 
a means of saving life than of saving money, but the certainty of 
the latter would a]p]pear to be quite as great as the former. The 
aimual famine insurance fund of 1,500,0001 would in 55 years 
amount to 82,500,0001 One-fifth of this, taken for the one-fifth 
jiart of the country with which we have been dealing, would be 
16,500,0001, wlfilst the actual exjjenditure under our plan would be 
something less than one-thh’d of that sum; moreover, there would 
reniain in hand stocks to the value of 2,360,0001 as a provision 
against future famine for the poorer class, in four-fifths of the country 
to which the system of storage had been apiplied. The argument in 
paragra]Dh 161 of the rcjiort by which it is attem]3ted to he shown 
that, by the mnltijilication of interest at 10 per cent., the ultimate 
cost will be extravagant, is quite fallacious. The Government of 
India can raise money at 4 jjer cent., and, if any charge of interest 
for this object be legitimate, that should he the limit. But the 
necessary expenditure in makiug provision against famiae comes out 
of the current revenue, and is no more chargeable with interest than 
the annual cost of any other branch of the qmblic service. 
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14. Without desiring in any nray to depreciate the efforts of the 
many able officials who during the last century have given their 
attention to the question of famine relief, we think that the temble 
fact of five million people having keen allowed to perish in the last 
famine is sufficient proof that past experience must serve more as a 
warning than a guide. The complete break down that then occurred 
was hut a repetition, on a larger scale, of the failure which has 
characterized the administmtion of every Indian famine in this 
century, with the single exception of that of 1874, which was ruled 
hy the principle that, before all other considerations, the saving of 
life should he the first object of a British Government, armed with 
absolute power, and therefore the more responsible for the lives of its 
helpless subjects. While we are thus unable to draw any comfort 
from the past, we do not differ from onr colleagues in desiring to have 
labour in retium for State relief, though only so far as it is at once 
capable and useful nor do we at present counsel interference with 
trade, except in localities with which it has as yet imperfect means of 
communication. 


JAMES CAIED. 
H. E. SULLIVAN. 
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